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CHAPTER XV. 


IN THE ENCHANTED LAND. 


S=|OSSLYN was grave and 
ez zealous before the mirror 
mae> that evening, quite un- 
== conscious of her vanity, 
or of Friend Blanchard’s 
amusement as she waited 
=| for her in a chair by the 
| fire. The old Quaker’s 
carnal nature had re- 
belled against her own 
brown and gray clothes 
all her life, and it took a 
vicious delight, now, in 
Ross’s fresh, high-tinted 
beauty and dress. 

She noticed that Ross- 
lyn had become oddly en 
rapport with herself late- 
ly. She had grown sud- 
denly conscious of her 

—S : own failings; had bitterly 
~ > ~~ | accused herself of being 
useless and ungrateful in 
her letters to her grandfather, as Friend Blanchard found from his 
misspelled, anxious replies ; two or three times, too, she had found 
her in her room crying over the pages of her little Bible; then 
again she would be filled with acute vanity from crown to foot, as to- 
night when she had persisted in undoing the coiffeur’s work, 
because, she said, the gold dust he had sifted through her hair, 
killed its lustre. She stood now, threading her fingers through its 
delicate rings of gold which fell about her throat, and caressing the 
small cleft chin, the blue-veined forehead and cheek all dewy fresh 
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and faintly tinged as a baby’s, with a look of as keen pleasure as if 
she had been a passionate lover of herself. 

“ Now, that is all class-pride in Ross;” thought the old lady 
excusingly. “Jt pleases her to think that no good thing is denied 
to her order, although it is so low as to be out of sight of these 
people.” 

Whereas, Ross’ idle brain was concerning itself with no problems 
of caste, but wondering how many of the richly dressed women 
about her had married for love; hoping, believing, that they had 
done so, but thinking that the women who had been chosen by the 
masters among men had not always been the fairest or noblest; 
following a train of hazy fancies in which Ruth among “the alien 
corn,” and the nut-brown maid, and Maud Muller’s tattered gown 
had place; thinking, too, how the chosen maiden had always been 
purified and adorned before the king came to set the crown upon 
her, from Cinderella to Esther. “With oil of myrrh and sweet 
odors,” she said, as she looked down at the wavy folds of her new 
blue dress, delighted with the pearly sheen on it; and hung the 
white lilies in her hair, which it had taken a week’s earnings to buy. 

Mrs. Ottley, in pink and pearls, swept up to Friend Blanchard. 
“So charmed to find Miss Burley here!” she whispered with the 
anxious, honeyed affability which she always had ready to screen 
the stern face of society from the young person; as who should say 
to that Rhadamanthus: “ What though she designed a chamber 
wall-paper to pay her last week’s butgher’s bill; yea, took the wages 
in her hand, and paid it: What though she came up out of regions 
unknown in your geography, yet pass her by, uncondemned: or let 
mercy temper justice!” 

“She is becoming quite one of us,” she buzzed confidentially to 
the Quakeress, who watched her as a grim dog might a fly which 
he was too lazy to brush away. “Mr, Ottley says her beauty is a 
positive luxury for his eyes; a leetle slow and dull, the dear girl, 
may be; but then our girls now-a-days are so bookish, and musical, 
and gay, that it is quite a relief to find one who drags a little in 
conversation. If you could impart to her the slightest flavor of 
manner, now, dear Mrs. Blanchard. The merest soupgon—that 
indefinable some—thing,” with an airy flutter of her fingers, “It 
marks the lady, you know. But,” with a sigh, “ascitur, non fit, 
as my husband says. Poor thing! She is so good-humored, with 
her deficiencies !” 

“Do you mean that girl with the golden hair?” said Mrs. Wells, 
one of two young married ladies who were discussing croup in a 
corner. “She always seems to me healthy and happy all over; as 
if she had just had a good laugh, and felt the better for it.” 

“ Rosslyn is dear Mrs, Blanchard’s child,” interjected Mrs. Ottley, 
smiling down on them, “By the way, I heard it was your inten- 
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tion to adopt her?” with a sly look. “Society has been beforehand 
with you, I fear.” 

“ Society seems to have made an asylum of itself,” was growled 
from the other corner. There was a flutter and silence as this shell 
fell. The Quakeress rose, and going gently over to Ross, made a 
low buzz of talk about her to fend off any chance shots. 

It was Mrs. Van Fitter that had spoken. There was no defence 
against Mrs. Van Fitter. 

Friend Blanchard was invincible in the endless struggles of social 
life. She had a weapon for every antagonist; if the wit lanced 
was keen, hers was keener. She had a reasonable life, common 
sense, and refinement, to oppose to their like. She had a shield of 
indifference and good-humor, on which to catch the stings of Mrs, 
Ottley and her genus; but when she approached the leather-skinned 
mass of flesh robed in velvet, which sat on the other side of the fire, 
she laid down her arms, and surrendered at discretion. 

“ Would javelin or battering ram affect a mud wall?” she used 
to ask, smarting under her defeat. She stood by Ross, now an 
angry blush at the remembrance coming to her hollow cheeks. It 
was Cesar drowning in the muddy puddle of the Tiber. 

But it was not her nerveless stolidity which formed Mrs, Van 
Fitter’s stronghold—in that there was danger of competition. 

The Van Fitters were old. The English tourist who lately dis- 
covered that we were a new nation, and gave the proofs in his 
book, had not met with this family. Kortright Van Fitter was 
one of the first Swedish settlers in Philadelphia. They could prove 
that he settled in Wicaco thirty years before the ancestry of any 
other city family. From that time until the present they had held 
residence in Philadelphia. The house in which Kortright Van 
Fitter had lived was still standing; it was a junk shop in Front 
Street, in Southwark. 

These were facts; on these you could base a legitimate aristoc- 
racy. You could not deny that in view of them Penn and his 
followers, and all succeeding hordes of newer-comers, were intruders, 
and people of yesterday. They might possess wealth, culture, piety 
and genius, but these were doubtful, transitory things; at the best, 
here with one generation and gone the next. But that Kortright 
Van Fitter had been the oldest settler in Philadelphia, that the 
family had never left it—these were stubborn facts; a birthright of 
distinction, impregnable, and immutable, which you could not away 
with, any more than you could deny the junk shop facing the 
Delaware. 

Mrs. Van Fitter (by blood and name, the family intermarried, by 
rule), was a ponderous, yellow wooden tower. If there ever had 
been joints in it, the uncompromising dignity of the race had affected 
them, for they were seldom manifest. When she spoke to you, the 
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whole structure, with its hangings, the color of faded moss, the head 
turret, with its hawk-like projections, its watery eye-windows, 
its icicles of diamonds dangling from the sides, turned on you as on 
a pivot, and faced you with the two centuries of the Van Fitter 
residence lookmg through it. The Radical must have been strong 
in his integrity who would meet that ghost as man to man, and not 
quail before it. 

Mrs. Van Fitter lived alone with it, in a wide rambling old house 
in Pine Street, the second landmark of the family. It was built of 
English brick, facing the street with dogged boldness; with no 
clinging green and crimson ivy, or grape-like clusters of purple 
Wistaria, such as softened the old age of its neighbors with a hint 
of to-day: even when the moss had tried to vail its unflinching 
ugliness, the old woman had ordered that it should be scrubbed off 
weekly. She abode there as on a rock, while the waves of new- 
comers ebbed and flowed about it. 

Inside, there were two or three pieces of rare china, a set of plate 
encrusted with the family crest, tattered carpets, faded old bro- 
eades; there were wine stains on the cellar-way, relics of the dinners 
of the Van Fitter magnates, a century ago; there was a rickety 
suite of inlaid ivory and gilt chamber furniture, with ragged blue 
drapery, which was reported to have belonged to Marie Antoinette. 
There were portraits, too, of half-a-dozen wooden-tower bodied 
men (they had not cared to preserve their women) ; men with long 
upper lips, and sagging chins, and black hair growing down over 
lack-lustre eyes. Nature, it seemed, had not often taken the lib- 
erty to bring any fantastic fairy gifts of beauty or wit with her to 
the silver-mounted cradle in the second story, in which the Van 
Fitter babies had looked wide-awake, with their beady, black eyes 
through life, and found no mystery in it; while Irish Nora’s urchin 
in the garret smiled in its sleep, dreaming of the years to come. 

John, the only son, was now in Paris; he had married the 
daughter of a Market Street grocer; “being young,” his mother 
said, and “the girl, doubtless, a scheming, indelicate person.” He 
kept her au quatriéme in a shabby quertier, and with his black-a- 
vised face and mastiff jaw, was nagging the poor little thing into 
her grave, while he sauntered from salon to salon, too dull to talk, 
and too miserly to gamble. Meantime the old woman decked her- 
self in her diamonds and dingy moss-colored velvet, darned her 
caps, and starved herself and her servants, in order that she might 
send him the meagre rents untouched. 

People who had no antiquity of their own brought in hers, with 
the cobwebs about the port bottles, to give authority to their 
entertainments, 

Now the old woman was not ill-tempered, but she had, as became 
her, a keen scent for plebeian blood, and she had been upon Ross’ 
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trail during the Winter. To-night, seeing her here, and apparently 
enjoying her own beauty to the full, she, in the language of the 
chase, “ gave tongue;” in a low-trained voice, to be sure, but it was 
a hound’s “tongue” no less, and summoned Tray, Blanche and 
Sweetheart to fall upon the prey and worry it. 

They did not join her; the other women secretly liked Miss Bur- 
ley and her odd little house, and simple, well-cooked suppers to 
which she and Friend Blanchard gave them such hearty welcome; 
besides, the little artist was too small game, any one could see, for 
the Van Fitter blood and diamonds; they gathered in front of the 
fire, therefore, to keep from Ross the chatter about “the asylum 
which society had become,” and “the highways and byways from 
which its inmates were gathered,” and how that she “ was jostled 
daily by those merchants with wholesale shops who ruled us now; 
we would soon find tradeswomen and shop-girls in our assemblies.” 

Ross, deaf and dumb, meanwhile, was pulling some bits of helio- 
trope anxiously from her bouquet, remembering that Mr. Randolph 
had called it once a rank-scented weed ; thinking how easy it would 
be, if she had a friend, to serve him in every trifle, to humor him 
in even such little whims as this; wondering would she ever have 
a friend? Once—; but that was long ago, long ago. 

Just then she noticed that a woman’s voice, which had been 
sounding through the buzz monotonous and dull, suddenly rasped 
louder, and she caught one or two alarmed glances toward herself. 

Little Mrs. Wells came to the rescue. “Do you take an interest 
in the Sanitary Commission, Mrs. Van Fitter?” 

But the diversion was unlucky. “ None, whatever. The war is 
a matter with which our family have no concern, Mrs. Wells. They 
never have voted, not endorsing a republican form of government. 
They have always left politics to the masses, Mr. John Van Fitter 
has been in Europe since the beginning of the war. There is some 
thing in this carnage repulsive to a refined mind.” 

“Many representatives of our old conservative families are in 
Europe,” said Mrs. Ottley. 

“The Southern forces, however, are made up of their best blood, 
I understand; they are a race of chevaliers, and prepared for war 
by their duels and tournaments; and I have no doubt there are, too, 
some quite respectable families represented among the Federal 
officers. But it is surprising that they are willing to command an 
army of mercenary hirelings who have gone South for plunder when 
work failed them at home.” 

There was a sudden, startled pause, as Ross Burley came into the 
circle with a quick, sweeping step, her face colorless, her eyes burn- 
ing under their straight lids. “My grandfather is a private in the 
Federal army. Did you say plunder, Madam?” in a low, quiet 
voice. For a moment she seemed to absorb the atmosphere of the 
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room, and to stand out, clear-cut, against the back-ground of com- 
monplace women in her indignant beauty. 

“Who is your grandfather?” said Mrs. Van Fitter, raising her 
eye-glass; and, with the words, Ross, who had been half blinded 
by her sudden passion, perceived for the first time who was her 
antagonist. So poor and pitiable was a woman, old and repulsive 
as this! The girl flushed with a guilty sense of shame, as though 
she had trodden on some of God’s slighted creatures. Some day, 
perhaps, she, herself would be old and ugly and venomous! 

She stood still a moment, and then, coming closer, held out both 
hands, half soothing, half humbly. 

“T am sorry,” the color coming and going on her face and neck, 
“T did not see that it was an aged person who spoke to me. * Who 
is my grandfather?’ He is an old man who has toiled hard all his 
life; now, when he might have rested, he has given up the few 
years left, to liberate men whose lot has been harder than his own. 
He did not go for plunder. But I am afraid, madam, that you can- 
not understand,” and she turned gently away. 

Somehow she had struck the key-note; the room was filled with 
the sisters and wives of soldiers; but she did not see their friendly, 
approving looks as she hurried over to where her gloves lay, and, 
taking them up, went into a side room to drop down on the edge 
of the bed, and cry in her old passionate, sobless way. Friend 
Blanchard took her hand and held it, without speaking, when Ross 
whispered, “ How did she know where his gray head was lying to- 
night ? and what right had she to be there, thinking of—of other 
people who said that his poverty ‘was a stain which would never 
wash away?’ No doubt they all thought he went for plunder into 
their State,” the tears rolling down her cheeks. To all of which 
vague outcry Friend Blanchard gave no reply, but listened with a 
troubled, shrewd smile. A solid, yellow finger covered with rings 
tapped on Ross’ hair authoritatively, a pillar of velvet rose above 
her eyes when she dried them and looked up. 

“T think,” the heavy jaws moving unsteadily, “I think, Miss 
Burley, I understand, perhaps, better than you supposed. We read 
in history of many heroic deeds among—among the people. At 
any rate, your grandfather has a good little girl, I wish I had one 
that loved me as well,” and then, with an approving tap or two, to 
which Ross replied by an hysteric smile, having no breath left, the 
old lady moved mountainously down the stairs. 

“There is something in it, after all,” said Friend Blanchard, 
thinking of the Van Fitter two-century residence. 

“Come down,” begged Mrs. Ottley, patting a damp towel to 
Ross’ crimson cheeks. “Only consider your eyes,my dear! There 
is a friend of mine here, too, whom I wish to present to you; out 
of the land of duels and tournaments, But I forgot, he knew you.” 
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The damp towel had been effective, apparently; the fiery spot 
was suddenly gone; Ross stood up, quite cool and grave. 

She went down with Friend Blanchard, resolved, as she descended 
the stairs, to live entirely for her grandfather in this world, shutting 
out all Van Fitters, or others who would hold him in contempt. 
She resolved it again and more vehemently as she crossed the hall 
and saw a tall, athletic figure in the doorway, with a mass of curly 
brown hair. 

Other women had devoted their lives to their country or to the 
heathen, why should not she give hers to the old man who loved 
her? It was not worth so much, her life, after all; nobody asked 
it of her; she was not well-taught, nor quick, nor winning as other 
women. 

They passed down the long room, Ross’ brown, friendly eyes 
returning smile for smile, never turning to the doorway. But the 
figure was there, immovable, not coming a step closer, she saw 
that. 

She was not attractive as these other women; they were sought 
and won; they did not deck themselves vainly to please an eye 
that never looked at them. They had the ten talents; they had the 
many cities to rule over; she had her one poor little gift—her 
beauty. Ifthe old man was proud of it, if she was a “ Sweetheart ” 
to him, he should have the comfort of it always. He never should 
know that she had been unfaithful to him, She would give her 
whole life to him in this world; saying this over and over to her- 
self with a dull, desperate feeling that, for the world beyond, it 
mattered little. 

Here were the zest and juices of life; here were the sun and the 
wind, and the vineyards of grapes ready for gathering. But they 
were not for her—not for her. Beyond, there was rest; but she 
was not ready for rest, she had just begun to live and work. 
There were some women who had never worked nor lived; who had 
died unloved. 

They stopped to bow and smile to Broderip, who met them, and 
then stood aside in the shadow of a bay window; her heart ached 
with a gnawing pain under the bunch of lilies as she thought of 
those lonely women. She was not one of them; she had the old 
man yonder to love her. And yet the bitter tears rose against her 
hot lids as if she had been one. 

These fancies, common enough to most young girls, were novel 
to Ross;-they gave her proportionate sharp pain. The wailing 
music became the outcry of her solitary, wasted life; it meant to 
her that she should lay it down, its work unfulfilled, its happiness 
untasted, to go with empty hands and empty heart into that vague 
Beyond where husband nor child should ever follow her. 

But a woman’s life is made up, like the old image of gold and 
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clay. The minute which begins with fierce questionings of Fate, 
ends probably in tying a child’s shoe, or in the necessity of singing 
a patient lullaby. The answer is given to her, if she Jared to 
read it. 

So Ross, because two or three people came to her to be amused, 
found her forced smile, in spite of herself, growing natural. One 
of them was a bashful boy of nineteen, weighted with self-con- 
sciousness to the burdened earth; and she took him in charge with 
a motherly pity; to be sure, she felt as if a great gulf lay between 
them; he was in a world which she had given up. Something like 
a ghost coming back to help living people. 

Mr. Ottley, fresh and all alive, came up to her; the very touch 
of his chubby little hands was somehow hearty and invigorating. 
Ross and he had always been allies; because, principally, they were 
both always “present” to the moment, ready for whatever it 
brought—whether pathos, music, fun or a good supper. 

He stood inspecting the rooms and passers-by, then turned on 
her, pulling the fringes of his moustache, his keen, black eyes on 
her face. “What is it, Miss Rosslyn? I see clouds and rain,” 
gently. 

“T think I have been in a bad humor,” with a frown and blush. 

“That’s not all; not all,” his fingers on his chin thoughtfully. 
“ You’ve been turning your soul inside out to look at it ; or your life. 
I’m sorry—sorry. I thought I had found one young woman who 
was satisfied to let her internal economy alone.” 

Ross smiled uneasily. 

“Tt is bad, bad! This is it, Miss Burley,” looking at her with a 
half grave, half quizzical face. “I’m a fatherly old fellow, as you 
know, and take an interest in the young girls about me. But they 
are all of them afflicted in a way which keeps them abed half of 
the time, or else pining and hungry for something they have not 
got: love, or a career. I don’t know what is the matter: genius, 
or bad livérs or spines, perhaps.” 

“ And I had neither of the three, you mean to say ?” 

“Precisely. Now, you see I am not afraid to speak truth to you. 
You’re a healthy girl. The very enamel of your teeth is unbroken, 
I dare say. Morbid longings and reveries are not the work you 
were made for. There’s no diseased overplus in your brain toward 
ideality or causality, or even form or color.” 

“ Neither artist nor poet, then?” laughed Ross, 

“No. Your head is too round.” 

“¢ A life of nothings, nothing worth,’ ” she quoted, with a little 
bitterness under the jest. 

“There it is! Little girl, let your fate alone,” earnestly. “That 
is not your affair. You must not be vexed that I thought yon 
suited for everyday work. You have the truest, most friendly eyes 
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I ever saw. When I first looked at them, I thought, that woman 
will be a helper in the world. Perhaps to but one man, perhaps to 
many.” 

They both stood quiet for a few moments. 

“I’m not a church member,” he said, rubbing his bald forehead. 
“But I think we ought not to be impatient to find our place. There 
is One who ‘knows what things we have need of.’” 

“T know,” said Ross, under her breath. There had not been a 
day since she was a child that her grandfather’s fancy about her 
had not grown more real to her. He said it often, even now, “The 
Good Man has a keer of Rossline.” The words had had their effect 
in making her what she was. 

“Yes, that is my experience, though I’m not a religious man, 
Miss Burley. I tell you,” after a pause, “if women knew what 
their power was, they wouldn’t sigh for ‘a career.’ A woman falls 
in love with a man as he might be, not as he is, and if she marries 
him, she can make him that, if she pleases. That, or something 
meaner than he was.” 

Ross was silent. Neither of them looked toward Mrs. Ottley’s 
fluttering pink and plumes. 

“J think you will be a helpful wife, some day, Rosslyn,” he said. 
“And then, ‘between us, be Truth.’ That is a good rule for hus- 
band and wife.” 

“T think I will be a good wife, if I marry,” said Ross, gravely. 

“Here is that young Kentuckian coming this way,” he said, after 
awhile. “I'll leave him to you; you are a hospitable little soul.” 
He turned to meet Randolph, whispering to her beforehand “not 
to be bored if he did prose a little. He was a thorough good fel- 
low at bottom.” 

He went away a moment after, thinking that the young man had 
seemed dull and awkward, even boorish, when brought into contrast 
with the girl’s simple jin grace; and he thought him even courtly 
this morning. The few words he heard of their conversation were 
formal and insipid enough. 

“Was he: cold better?” 

“He had been amused in the city? Had found many old ac- 
quaintances ?” 

“On the contrary, he never had been so solitary or so friendless,” 
and then an embarrassed pause. 

The words in which a man shows to his God, or to a woman, that 
he loves, are weakest and coarsest when they are audible. But 
what was Ottley to know of any voiceless language between the 
two who were paying lip service in platitudes to each other? How 
could he know that Ross’ nerves grew tense at one glance which 
fell on her, or why her delicate face grew colorless as at a stroke, 
and the irritable nostril dilated, and the brown eyes turned from 
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side to side as a deer at bay? How could he know the vague ter- 
ror with which the womanly woman put back and deferred the love 
for which her soul was famished? It was akin to the chill and fear 
with which a new-born infant draws its first breath of the great 
world’s delicious air. How could any man know, that, under all 
the pain and ecstasy of that first knowledge of what was coming 
to her, there was an uneasy consciousness of her eyes, her mouth, 
her shrinking person, a guilty remembrance that her hair was curly 
and golden, and that she had heard Randolph talk of somebody’s 
locks of chestnut brown, 

For it was love that silently spoke to her. Randolph threw aside 
his sham of friendship with disgust. Having dared to tell himself 
that he loved her, why should not she know it? Yet, having faced 
it, he was half shocked at the force and strength of the feeling. It 
was the sudden leafage and blossoming of a plant which had rooted 
itself unseen into unknown depths of his nature. 

It gave utterance to his manhood; there was no thought or 
hope which he had known, no day of the past or the future, which 
did not find in it expression. 

Boys worship an ideal angel; but a man at Randolph’s age loves 
the woman whom the exigencies of his peculiar adult nature crave ; 
the woman whose features, while yet unseen, his need of her has 
taught him to limn and color. Somewhere, from the foundation of 
the world, she has been set apart for him. 

He loved her; but he would not tell her so to-night; he delayed 
the exquisite, tender rapture which the future brought to him; he 
would inhale of the perfume of the bud before the flower opened ; 
he would stand with his hand upon the gate, before he ventured in. 
It never occurred to him that the flower might prove a weed after 
all, or that inside of the gate of the future, there might lie muddier 
paths and frozen fields, instead of the hills ot Beulah whereon the 
winds of heaven blew. 

He said not a word to her of love, yet he was jealous to know 
her every unspoken thought; he begrudged every glance or smile 
which did not come to him, like a bee bringing honey to its home. 

As to the ci-devant little market girl, if she forgot that long-ago 
herb-stall, or the illiterate wagoner whose basely-born grandchild 
she was—forgive her; the world was made anew for her that night. 
She was so happy with her new blue dress and pure lilies, her 
delicate, rare face, her shimmering golden curls. She had brought 
him her one little talent, and she knew he thought it worth a king’s 
ransom. She wished she could show him what lay beneath the 
tender vail of beauty and of flesh. She had no intellect, nor accom- 
plishments, perhaps; but she would be so loyal and helpful a friend, 
her love could be tender and fierce beyond that of women. 

So they sat together, or walked through the open, almost vacant 
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rooms, pausing where the chilly, Wintry moonlight threw fantastic 
shadows on the floor, or the fires made pictures of home about the 
hearth, talking meaningless words, or silent—her nervous fingers 
on his arm. 

It was the spectral moonlight of the old enchanted castle ; it was 
the firelight of most happy homes; the mellow tones of the carpets 
and hangings deepened in hue; the friendly faces about them bade 
them God speed; the music was laden with prophetic voices that 
called to them aloud. This was no dwelling in solid squares of 
brick and marble; it was the country where, for a space, they 
walked together in singleness of heart; where the passion and pain 
of their lives began to run fiercely through their blood, where old, 
silly fancies of their childhood came unbidden to talk to them again, 
bringing tears to their eyes, and seemed more reasonable to them 
than all the experience or knowledge of later days. 

Well, well! we all know the old story of Baucis and Philemon; 
how a saint, sent by the good God to help the children of men, 
began with this poor herdsman and his wife; how, after his fingers 
had been laid on their eyes, they saw that their hut was in truth 
a dim and lofty temple; how the patch of brown corn stretched 
and darkened, into a forest, where the winds from all quarters of the 
world cried at night, and all birds sang; how their coarse rags 
turned into garments of grace, betokening worth and rank; and 
how that, on their callous, hard features, there began to dawn for 
each other a strange and notable beauty. 

School-boys will tell you that when mortals enter the enchanted 
land, where Rosslyn and Garrick were to-night, they are led there 
by one of the defunct race of gods; one in whose alleged antics we 
find neither reason, wit, nor pathos; he is usually pictured as a 
blundering blind boy; Puck without Puck’s wit. 

But we who have travelled out of foggy youth on toward noon, 
where the thoroughfares are crowded, and the mysteries which meet 
us are more real and darker than death: we can testify that the old 
story of the herdsman and his wife is true; that we have seen it 
repeated in a thousand of these commonplace houses about us ; 
have seen the magic touch laid on the eyes of selfish old men and 
debased young ones; upon the hard-worked mechanic and his worn- 
out wife, struggling with many children and a small income; upon 
the vain, idle girl; upon the Magdalen herself; and, for all, the 
tedious homes widened into a sudden palace; the coarse, hackneyed 
world grew generous and pure; their own lives became, for the 
time, heroic poems; the chance came to them, as to us all, as to 
Ross and her lover, to be forever true, humble, chivalric. So we 
are tempted to leave the witless Cupid to the school-boys, and to 
believe that the saint still wanders among men in the guise of an 
honest human love, and that of all of the messengers sent to bring 
us home, it is the nearest and most akin to its Master, 
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CHAPTER XVL 
DISENCHANTED, 


On the next morning Ross was astir at dawn; her day’s work 
was done before breakfast, and laid aside; clean, broad sheets of 
paper in her desk ; it seemed to her, her fingers had never been so 
firm or free, and that the wreaths were different from any she ever 
had finished before. Everybody’s work was done by noon; she was 
a keen-eyed mistress, and to-day she went from garret to cellar like 
a March wind. She left sunshine and quiet behind her, to be sure; 
the warm, damp light coming in gladly at the open windows, found 
cosy, bright rooms, cheaply furnished, but spotless from dust, with 
warm, clear-tinted hangings which toned cheerfully with the rich, 
reddish browns and yellows of the unpainted wood-work, and the 
glittering fire-irons. There were pots, in which grew plants with 
blue and lilac blossoms, and the gold and snuff-colored wall flowers; 
there were dwarf morning-glories vining over the window-panes 
and opening their moist cups, of rose and crimson, shyly at dawn; 
there were tables drawn up by the fires, covered with papers and 
books waiting to be read, and rolls of Ross’ neatly-folded sewing ; 
there were bits of landscape on the walls, like windows, through 
which you could look from the Jersey farm-house, into a windy 
Scotch moor, or at a low sea rising under a burning sun upon the 
patient beach, or at the afternoon shadows creeping over open, 
green turf cleft through a thick forest. 

Ross was restless; she came up the road now, holding a shaggy 
cloak about her shoulders, her dress tucked up from her Balmoral 
skirt, jumping from stone to stone in the icy wagon-track in 
preference to the beaten, safe path upon the bank; stopping at 
different points to look at the little domain to see how it would 
appear to a stranger, if any chanced to ride that way to-day. 

Nearer town, the road was lined with genteel villas and Swiss 
cottages, made of pine boards; but this was undisguisedly a farm- 
house; ground was plenty, the fields about it had a loose, lazy, 
liberal way of falling into useless, dark, mysterious little jungles, 
from which Ross, to this day, had an uncertain dread of bears; and 
knobbing themselves into warts of rock, which, in Summer, were a 
tangle of partridge-berries and maiden’s hair. Then there was a 
gully filled with water, in which fish had been caught, and which Ross 
called Burley’s creek, and there was a barn, with a properly red 
roof, at one side, and an apple orchard, with logs holding up the old 
crooked backs, at the other, and walnut and mulberry trees all out 
of place with regard to the landscape, and turkeys down by the 
barn, and, on sunny days, a peacock strutting before the door. The 
day was one of soft coloring, the sky filled with curdled clouds, 
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wet and sunny, like the scum and froth of Winter’s snow-storms. 
The slopes from the house and the orchard showed a pale green 
through the brown, powdered with white frost. The old house 
was ruggeder and broader than when we saw it last, and had taken 
more ground to itself in its old age; but it had put on the colors 
of the ground also, and stained its bluish-gray stone walls with 
blackish red and green, and lichens hung about it, quiet, ragged, 
and gray as an old man’s hair and beard. 

Ross leaned her chin on her hand, looking over the fence, her 
eyes sparkling. ‘“ Would he like it? What a foolish question was 
that!” After a while she drew a long sweet breath, as if she 
could taste her happiness in it, and went into the barn to talk to 
John about the heifer. It had been a present to her from her 
grandfather last Christmas, and it was judged to be three-quarters 
Alderney. Now, Ross was secretly proud of it, and glad to have 
it to show to Mr. Randolph, who doubtless knew all about fine 
cattle. 

John, a gray-headed old fellow, with a face the color of his favor- 
ite tobacco, had seen her going to the barn, and hobbled out from 
the kitchen fire, and stood now by the stall, rubbing his knees with 
an aggrieved air of innocence, watching while she pulled down 
some clean straw for Bessy’s bed, and hung up the halters. Five 
years ago John had run away (from work, Ross suspected, as 
much as his master), and found his way to them. She kept him, 
and paid him wages. 

“It will give him the feeling of a freeman,” she pleaded with her 
grandfather. “Besides, between rheumatism and laziness he’ll 
surely starve.” 

“Hev yer way, sweetheart,” Joe laughed. “They’re a bad lot, 
in my ’pinion. I’m willin you an yer Quaker friends should use 
my office in the lumber-yard to bring em to, poor devils. Every 
man’s a right to his liberty, ’cordin tome. I’m willintohelp. But 
when they’re free, I don’t hanker after ’em.” 

Joe, busy with his lumber, left the management of the little farm 
usually to Ross, and she bore the burden of John like a hero. 

To-day, however, she had a reason for wishing her house set in 
order. “The stable is untidy,” she said sharply, “Uncle John, 
Bessy’s bed is foul.” 

“Dat am a fac,” laconically looking down. “But what for ye 
git in a passion, now, Miss Rossline? What’s de bed of de beasts 
wurf troublin’ ’bout, so long’s yer soul am still in savin’ reach an’ 
prayin’ ground?” 

“Yes, i know. But I wish you would bring out Phil to clean 
here, if your leg pains you.” 

“Ef it pains? Dat’s jess like de young ’uns, dey’ve got no feel- 
ins! But I'd be willin’ to overlook all yer little failins, Miss Ross- 
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line, ef I thought ye’d got de pearl ob great price. Ef ye’d take a 
week, now, an’ jess detarmine to come out ob it wid religion ——” 

John’s cloak of religion was always ready to cover the dirty 
stable, so Ross laughed. “Tl send you out some Arnica plaster,” 
she said. 

But he had the upper hand now, and was keen-witted enough to 
know how to torment her; went to work groaning, and holding his 
back. “Folks in de Norf is no better dan slave-drivers,” he mum- 
bled, before she was out of hearing. “ What ’d I kum hyur fur, 
but to draw one comf’ble breff of freedom before I died? An’ its 
‘John hyur!’ an’ ‘John dar!’ from mornin’ till night. Down in 
Virginny I was among ladies and gen’men, anyhow.” And as soon 
as Ross was out of sight, hurried in to tell over his grievances in 
the kitchen, and his hopes “dat de day was near to hand when 
de cullored folks ’ud be up, and de white folks down, bress de 
Lord.” 

Ross went away with the red spot burning her cheek. ‘‘Some- 
times I think ’ll wash my hands of the whole of them,” she mut- 
tered. “They never will make themselves fit for freedom; never.” 

But the disheartened feeling soon vanished; she had no time to 
speculate about races, or the maltreatment which their minds, more 
than their bodies, had suffered in slavery. Once, indeed, she 
thought, what would her new friend think of the helpless little cara- 
van about her, the lame, halt and blind, yonder in the kitchen. 

“Tt does not matter what he thinks!” with her decisive little 
nod. The world was so full of need and pain, and it was such a 
little portion of it her hands could lift! (though when it came to the 
weekly bills, and the undone work left for her, her hands found it 
heavy enough, sometimes.) 

“He will see it as I do; and if he does not, no matter;” for 
Ross’ feet were as firm under her as ever. She went in to cut the 
plaster herself; and then into the dining-room, where Matsy was 
setting out the lunch-table; a little wiry bunch of bones and mus- 
cles, with a coffee-hued skin drawn over them. The old woman 
moved slowly about, as sweet and clean as her own butter; besides, 
she had turned Quaker lately, having fallen heir to a heap of* Friend 
Blanchard’s clothes; a thin cap was set over the short wooly fuzz, 
and her spectacles on top of that again, a sheaf of goose quills 
thrust in the waist of her drab dress, to hold her knitting-needle. 
Ross hesitated, the rose creeping from her cheek over her forehead 
and down her neck ; then she brought a table-cloth, which she kept 
laid away, and smoothed out its satiny folds herself over the little 
round table, talking to Matsy meanwhile about John’s rheumatism. 

“It’s only natterin’ as ails him, honey. He’s got too much white 
blood in him, dat ar John hes. Dem sort ob cullahed folks is all 
fermentin’ now, wantin’ dere rights. Dem’s extry posies yer @ 
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cuttin’ for de table, Miss Rosslyn, heh? Talkin’ of ’malgamation, 
de Lord knows, its not de cullahed folks as ought to insist on dat ar. 
It’s on’y de meanest sort ob white blood dat comes into our veins, or 
eber has. It’s not de pineapple preserbes yere gittin’ out, honey?” 

Ross put down the glass bowl with its clouded sirup hastily. 
“T thought a friend of Friend Blanchard’s might be here before 
lunch,” she said, and went restlessly out, while Matsy followed her, 
with a keen twinkle of her eye. “She’s done lost herself, Miss 
Rosslyn. I'll go make some Virginny biscuits. Poor little gal! 
I'll hev a lunch as she’ll be ’proud of, ef dat dratted flour don’t run 
agin.” 

Perhaps after all he might not come. He had not said he would. 
But they had been talking another language than words, and Ross 
had but little doubt, only enough to send the hot and cold shiver- 
ings through her veins, as she ran up the stairs to her own little 
room, where her clothes lay in a snowy pile upon the bed, ready for 
her to dress. When she had bathed, and began to put them on 
over the fresh dewy-moist flesh, her hair clinging in damp rings 
about her forehead, and the impalpable, clean perfume shaken from 
their folds in the air, it seemed to her as if not to-day’s, but all of 
her life’s work was done, and she was making ready for a feast- 
day, which would last forever. She kept a watch on the bit of road 
seen through the walnut trees; she could see his horse there before 
its hoofs were heard. 

She thought over and over, as she curled her hair, and fastened 
it back with a velvet snood, how she would take him over the farm, 
and show him all her old camping grounds, when she was little, 
What a wide world its few acres were to her then! They were 
half the world to the home-body, now. It never occurred to her 
that he might not be interested in it at all; nor did it once seem 
possible to her now that the story of her birth, or of the stall 
in the market, could hurt him. She thought of it, and then, alone 
as she was, a vivid blush dyed her brow and neck and bosom, she 
hid her face in her hands, with a sudden tremble in her lip and 
light in her eyes that said “ Why, he loves me!” as she would not 
have dared to put it into words. 

Now that the king had come to choose her, her life seemed a 
beautiful, innocent romance—only that she never would go back to 
the ashes like Cinderella. And then those old days were so dear! 
so dear! When she had put on the blue dress, with its black vel- 
vet band turned back from her throat and wrists, and a frill of lace 
within, she hurried down and out past the barn again, with a con- 
scious, furtive look behind, like a child who is going to do a silly 
thing. There was a huge shed behind the clump of cedars. She 
unlocked the door and went in. There was an open square in the 
wall, the shutter of which was thrown back, and by the light of it 
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she could see the old Conestoga, with its canvas top, yellow from 
age, and the red body woven over with spiders’ webs. 

Joe had refused to sell it again and again. “It’s worth nothin’ 
but firewood and old iron to you,” he said. “ But it held somethin’ 
in it that wur worth more nor all I’ve got now, tome. Not” he said 
to Rosslyn afterward, “that you ain’t as dear to me now as then, 
sweetheart, an’ I’m mighty proud of ye. But that little yaller- 
haired gal as used to sit on the bags at my feet ther, was altogether 
mine.” 

But Ross, with the new life coming to her, clung jealously to the 
old, and took it with her; she touched the old wagon softly as if 
she and her grandfather and it were going to be happy together, 
and stretching up to the great arches of bells hung on the wall, rang 
a peal on them that filled the whole Spring-like day with the voices 
of her childhood. She rang them again and again. “Tl never 
hear any music better than that,” said tuneless Ross, as she passed 
her hand tenderly over the rusty bells, and hung them more securely. 
Then she went out slowly. 

“*Ts this music i’ th’ earth or 7’ th’ air ?’” 

She laughed, and blushed, and grew pale, and then shut the door 
and turned away from it. The stately figure, with its fur-lined 
overcoat, the fastidious face that bent to hers, admiring, yet super- 
cilious, jarred somehow with the dusty old wagon and its bells, and 
did them dishonor. 

They went side by side into the house. There was not a look or 
word which did not tell her that he loved her. Yet she was quiet 
and unsmiling, as though a gust of cold rain had swept through her 
holiday and chilled out its warmth and rose color. Whether she 
spoke or was silent, Garrick, however, was equally content. Under 
the mask of punctilious manner and dress, there was a lonely, slow 
old fellow, very tired of books and himself, who thought he had 
found home at last. 

Friend Blanchard had driven to town early in the morning; 80 
they were left alone during the long, quiet afternoon, before the 
great wood-fire, seated in two easy-chairs. 

Sometimes they talked, but oftener they were silent. Fresh logs 
burned, the ashes fell in heaps upon the hearth ; the red heat grew 
powdered over with gray. Outside, the sky clouded and cooled, 
and the snow began softly to fall; the world was hushed about 
them; its quiet lapped Garrick into certainty of possession; he 
bade fair, in fact, to be dilatory and visionary as a lover, as he had 
been in all the other chances of his life. 

They had lunch—so Ross called it. To him it was as a meal 
which Adam and Eve ate in Paradise, while the world waited for 
them to enter into possession, Perhaps he was not conscious of the 
delicate damask, or the creamy flakes of Matsy’s biscuit; but if one 
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had been coarse or the other sodden, Eden would not have been so 
vivid to him. 

After the meal was over, he told her long stories of which he was 
generally the hero; not offensively, for about his own self, per se, 
Randolph was reticent and morbidly humble. But what did he 
know of the world outside of the farm in Kentucky, and the col- 
lege, and his adventures there? Besides, he had a simple-hearted, 
eager desire to take her into his heart of hearts, and let her look 
out from there, and see life just as he saw it; how else were they to 
become one? ‘Then, his home and inheritance never had seemed so 
important or dear to him as now, when he meant to take to them @ 
mistress. He was going to gain a diamond, and it behooved him 
to find for it a proper setting. So he talked to her of the house 
and farm, of aunt Laura, of all the Randolphs and Pages, whose 
honorable blood had culminated in his own; prosing on, looking in 
the fire, not noticing that her work had fallen on her lap, and she 
had grown silent; that the face looking in the fire had become 
almost haggard in the last haif hour, the blood setting in dark 
circles about her eyes as she saw the gulf between them widening— 
widening. 

What could she, with her unclean childhood, ever be to him? 
But what was she to do? How could she drag it out before him? 
He held her at a vague but absolute distance of respect and homage ; 
he invited no confidence, said no word that implied he ever desired 
to be nearer to her than now; she could not force herself and her 
history upon him. If he ever asked her to be his wife, she would 
put him from her, and give no reason. She hardened down into 
that resolve; and Ross hd a temper a good deal like molten steel— 
clear and liquid as water until it found its mould, and afterward, 
never to be bent or broken. 

Finally he came, in his journey through the family annals, to the 
story of the will, which had become ea festering spot in his own 
memory. He told it to her as if they had been already affianced, 
and their interests were one. 

“The whole matter is the more galling to me,” he said, “as the 
man Strebling, to whom the property was said to be left, is one for 
whom I have, above all cthers, an antipathy.” 

“James Strebling of Alabama?” Miss Burley looked toward 
the window, and her voice was husky as she spoke, 

Randolph turned, surprised. “ Yes; I did not know that you 
knew him.” 

She did not answer at once. “I do not know him. I should 
think there would be a great gulf between you and him, or 
you and his children.” She rose, and then sat down again, passing 
her hand once or twice over her forehead, uncertainly. 

“Strebling has but one child—Bob,” said Randolph, carelessly. 
2 
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“‘He’s a weak, coarse-grained fellow, like his father. Traits come 
down in that way; the sins of the fathers, you know. The air 
about them seems always impure to me, though I have no reason 
for such a fancy. But I would not wish my sister to breathe it, 
or—or my wife.” 

The blood throbbed painfully back to his heart in the moment’s 
silence that followed, but Rosslyn sat cold and motionless, her 
hands folded on her knees, her aquiline profile cut clearly between 
him and the gray window light. For the first time he saw that it 
had curiously hard lines in it, that the very brown eyes which had 
seemed to him to be the softest, tenderest in the world, to hold all 
& wife’s and mother’s passion and pain latent in them, had a flinty 
look of dull endurance, which was new to him, It did not alter 
when she turned toward him. 

“What have you done in this matter?” she said, going back to 
the will with forced interest, as if she held it up to ward off any 
other topic. 

“T have done nothing as yet,” stroking his beard thoughtfully. 
“Tt was Friend Blanchard who first told me the story. Ive been 
thinking it over. ‘To make haste slowly,’ that is my motto. To- 
morrow I go to Washington to receive my appointment. I may go 
from there to Kentucky for a few days. But what would you have 
me do, Miss Burley ?” 

“T can hardly tell,” passing her hands one over the other wearily. 
“It is so long ago. But if the negro is still living, you could learn 
from him if he concealed the will, and if he did, it is not too late to 
make restitution.” 

“You mean, to restore the property to Strebling ?” 

“That is all you can do, if you do anything.” The brown eyes 
were duller with each reply, the light so gone out of her face that 
it seemed homely and stolid. What were his property, or himself 
to her? Garrick looked at her, at the fire, at his boots on the parti- 
colored rug, coughed, and rising, began to walk about. 

“Tt never occurred to me that Hugh might have retained the 
will.” 

There was no answer. 

“Of course,” hesitatingly, a fierce gleam in his womanish blue 
eyes, “if he did, my course is clear. But as for his mere assertion 
that he destroyed it, we do not accept negro testimony in Ken- 
tucky. How could I know that he was telling the truth?” 

Downright Ross must hit the nail of truth on the head, though it 
went to the heart of the man she loved. “It would not be an easy 
sacrifice to make. One would be tempted to avoid it. But it 
would be honest.” 

Randolph gave a bitter, vacillating laugh. “It would not be 
easy. You use moderate words, Miss Burley. You do not under- 
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stand what it would be to stand alone in the world, without birth- 
right, almost without a name.” 

“T think I can understand,” said Rosslyn. 

“Tt would not be easy,” Randolpy broke out impetuously, “on 
the eve of the day when you hoped to take the woman you loved 
to your old home, to your mother’s grave, fancying that to live near 
it, would in some way make your new life more blessed, to give over 
home and graves to aman you despised, on the testimony of a 
negro. ‘It would not be easy, but it would be honest,’ to go to 
the only woman whom you ever wished to cail wife without 
heritage, with a tainted name !” 

“It would not matter to a woman who loved,” said Rosslyn, 
standing up, the sorrowful eyes with an inexplicable loss in them 
fixed on his. “A woman would not care, I think, for birthright, or 
fortune, or name. It would be different to a man.” 

“Well, well! We are conjuring up ghosts after all, that, perhaps, 
have no existence. I will find there is no cause for trouble, doubt- 
less,” said Randolph, pausing in his walk near the window. “ Friend 
Blanchard is returning,” as a coupé, drawn by a pair of grays, came 
up the road. He turned with a look of chagrin; the day was gone 
and he had dallied with opportunity until it was too late; he had 
put his hand on the white dove which he would have lured to his 
breast, and now she had escaped him again, for so his fevered imag- 
ination put it into words, 

Friend Blanchard’s old face came in the door, like a cheerful 
Winter’s day. She glanced quickly from one to the other. 

“T have brought thee some letters, Rosslyn. Garrick will make 
me welcome, while thee reads them,” ensconcing herself by the fire, 
and opening her budget of gossip, and political news. But Ran- 
dolph answered at random; there was a new idea in his crotchety 
brain. | 

Rosslyn? Strebling had spoken of some woman whom he knew 
here, and the name had fixed itself in Garrick’s brain, always reten- 
tive of trifles. Rosslyn Comly. Miss Burley had heard of Strebling. 
Was it possible that he had ever wrought harm to some woman, a 
relative of Ross’? The name must belong to the family. Yet no; 
she was a mere pauper, a fishwoman, he remembered. 

But the idea stung and annoyed him; the more as there was no 
possible solution of the riddle. 

He went away soon afterward, listening with forced smiles to 
Friend Blanchard’s sallies, and inwardly cursing his delay. Why 
had he not spoken the few words which would have given him the 
right to call her his? As it was she sat bending over a great blurred 
sheet of foolscap, scarcely touching his hand with her cold fingers 
when he said good-by. 

When he was gone, Ross went to her own chamber, and laying 
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the letter down, knelt by the window to watch him going down 
the road ; she pushed her hair back. What did it matter if it never 
curled again? What did it matter now, how soon her flesh dried 
and wrinkled, and old age agd death came? She was not like 
other women, and their lot was not hers. Home, husband, child, 
she had dreamed of them all, as all young girls do. They could 
live down obstacles to their love, but a shameful birth, a beggarly 
childhood, these never could be undone. 

She knelt there, her hands stretched vaguely out over the window 
sill, a long time, while the snow whitened the fields and the road on 
which he had disappeared; knelt there till the night came silently 
down. 

Many years ago, in that shameful childhood, old Joe had taught 
her to kneel by this very window when she said her evening 
prayer. “Seems like as ef He was nearer out 0’ doors,” he said. 
She had an odd faith in the Helper who was so real to Joe, then, 
and now when she saw Him under every beautiful work, or deed, or 
true word in the world, her faith was just as childish. She never 
had tasted a pleasure, in her friends, in the good she had done, in 
her own beauty, or in hard-accomplished work, that she had not 
thanked Him for it, and, perhaps, asked for more. If it had been 
her grandfather, or her child (if she had had one) who lay dying 
to-night, she would have asked his life, and known it would be 
granted. But it was her own womanly life that was being stifled, 
her right to love and be loved, and if she held out her hands and 
soul to the Something which waited behind that solemn night, cry- 
ing, “Thou knowest I have need of these things,” who blames her ? 

Friend Blanchard, anxiously listening at her door, a long time 
after, heard no sound; but in alittle while Ross rose from where 
she sat, pale and wet in the frosty air, with light in her eyes, and a 
smile on her lips, having given her trouble to Another to care for. 

She made up a cheery fire, and undressed and crept into bed, 
going to sleep as easily as when old Joe used to rock her in his 
arms. It seemed to her that no matter how stormy the days com- 
ing might be, he and his little girl and the stranger who had come 
into their lives and who was already so dear to her, would be led 
together safely through their journey to the home waiting for them. 
She had asked for it, and it would be done. So, dreaming of that 
journey, she fell asleep, and through her sleeping as her waking 
dreams, the bells of her childhood rang cheerful, prophetic music, 











OPIUM AND ITS VICTIMS. 





HETHER it be to the credit or the shame of humanity, the 
fact itself is historic, that no people has ever yet been found, 
however insulated or obscure, but has either discovered or invented 
for itself some sort of narcotic stimulus. Wine takes us back to the 
Noachic era. Medicated liquors were in favor even in Isaiah’s day, 
The mystic symposia of the gods emblematized usages coeval with 
nations; and if the Einheriar in Valhalla did celebrate the orgies of 
Odin with skulls for goblets, so, in the palmy days of monachism, 
did the vinum theologicum rill bountifully, though stealthily, from 
the brain-cases of extinguished brethren. Arrack in Pegu; chong 
for the valiant Bootan soldier; agua ardiente in Andalusia, and 
usquebaugh in the Green Isle; pulgué for the ranchero of Sonora; 
the coca, once the viaticum of the Chasqueros of Cuzco; and ale for 
the Teuton everywhere—such are of the “many inventions” men 
have sought out for themselves. The hashish, which, in the Indian 
Peninsula, divides empire with opium, has found its way, according 
to Dr. Livingstone, even into the Caffré country ; opium occupies a 
yet wider field, the entire Eastern Archipelago; and whither will 
you turn where tobacco has not gone before ? 

Among narcotics, opium and its parent, the poppy, have held a 
high place from remotest ages. The lachryme papaveris, as Galen 
has it, the tears that exude from the capsules of the Papaver Som- 
niferum—these condensed constitute opium. The poppy was ac- 
counted by the Greeks a gift from Ceres, and with this plant or a 
similar one having the power to assuage grief, the women of Thebes, 
according to Dioscorides, were early acquainted. In the Fourth 
Book of the Odyssey, Helen is described as commingling for the 
guests at a marriage banquet in the halls of Menelaus, a phar 
makon nepenthes, an ingredient that would banish grief and care 
an entire day. This secret (reckoned by Sprengel a prepara- 
tion from the poppy) she is represented to have derived from an 
Egyptian queen, Polydamna, Ovid depicts Night wearing the 
poppy in her coronet, and Virgil notices its lethean virtues, It is 
remarkable, however, that the Hebrew Scriptures, among their 
various allusions to aromatics and balsamics, nowhere mention this 
plant. Wedelms denominates it the “ Anchora Salutis Sacra, or 
Health Anchor,” Tillingius, the “Donum Colitus Demissum, the 
Heaven-born Gift.” 

We are wont to speak of “opium-eating” as if this were the 
only way of using the narcotic; and the genius of De Quincey has 
forever fastened upon the phrase its erroneous breadth of meaning, 
But opium may either be swallowed in pills or smoked in pipes. 
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Ollivier says that in Constantinople a confection called the mad- 
joun is the favorite preparation, and this, neatly put up in pack- 
ets labelled “ Mash-Allah, Great is the gift of God,” is exposed for 
sale at the bazaars. The Javanese and Malays, according to Macart- 
ney, chiefly use the pill—the latter in preparing for their amook, or 
murderous forays. But the Celestials, and their Hindostanee neigh- 
bors, prefer the chandoo, a pure extract for the pipe, less narcotic 
yet more exhilarating. If the bolus is used, it is deftly laid upon 
the tongue with a professional flourish. If the pipe be employed, 
then, when the recipient has taken an easy, semi-recumbent posture, 
the smoking-pellet is inserted into a slit in the yen-tsiang, or 
smoking-pistol, and is lighted with a lamp, and the smoke drawn 
in at a breath. Old smokers retain the fumes for several minutes, 
and then exhale them through the nostrils. The tincture—what 
the gentry carry about upon their persons—is especially energetic, 
for a single whiff permeates the entire lungs with a thrill almost 
ecstatic. 

When the opium-eater has swallowed or inhaled his drug, the 
effect is speedy. First, all disposition to move is gone, the baser 
propensities flag into obtuseness, and the body relapses into inertia. 
The reasoning faculty, that intellectual balance-wheel, reels out 
of equipoise, and the imagination, now swinging loose from its 
moorings, bounds away on buoyant wing to luxuriate upon the 
hallucinative raptures of a paradise 

In climes beyond the solar flood. 

There floats before the eye a panoramic perspective, a perpetually 
dissolving mirage, as it were, exhaustless and unfading. Every 
emotion is intensified, and wit scintillates and eloquence flashes in 
coruscations vivid as they are novel. Says Bulkley’s patient—him- 
self preacher, lawyer, editor and politician, and preacher again—— 
“The votary becomes a child in sensibility, a youth in brilliancy of 
conception, a more than man in range of research and grasp of 
thought.” By-and-by the smoker becomes settled in a mast self- 
complacent equanimity, as imperturbable as it is grotesque, of which 
contempt or indifference is the characteristic feature. 

The period of excitement holds several hours, and thereupon 
ensues a dreamy stupor or half revery, profound in appearance 
only, which any sort of alarm-cry suffices to break. The halcarras 
(runners) of Surat, half asleep as they appear to be, while pursuing 
their swift journeys, can in no wise be disturbed but at extreme 
peril. 

What, then, are the effects of opium, both the baneful and the 
beneficial, and what judgment shall be pronounced upon its use? 
Of course its remedial and pain-soothing virtues to the sick, and to 
those in the very article of death, are too well known to need 
rehearsal. We are now discussing rather its benefits in health; 
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and of these we will proceed to give some examples, The votaries 
of opium, like those of tobacco, claim that it quenches both hunger 
and thirst. The Turk, to stay his appetite on a journey, provides 
himself with an opiated bolus of three pellets, with a triple casing 
for the inner one, and a single wrapper outside, so that the 
solutions occur successively, During the famine that pervaded 
India in 1770, says Kerr, persons of means purchased opium, though 
at extravagant cost, and so were able to bear up against the 
calamity. A grain ration doled out to troops while performing 
service which cuts them off from supplies, would make endur- 
able thrice over the bitings of hunger and the pinchings of cold. 
Years since (the narrative I heard from the subject of it, Captain 
H. Griswold of Connecticut), it having become necessary to aban- 
don a ship at sea, the captain, with several of his men, took to their 
boat, in haste and unprovisioned, and were afloat over three days 
ere a chance vessel hove in sight. The crew were well-nigh ex- 
hausted ; he himself bore the privations easily, supported by a vial 
of laudanum he had had the foresight to slip into his pocket, from 
which now and then he moistened his lips. 

Then, too, it is certain that, both in man and beast, opium, prop- 
erly used, assists endurance. Dr. Burnes, of the Cutch country, 
having one time a fatiguing night journey before him through 
a rough mountain region, made a half-way halt, and, at the sug- 
gestion of his native guide, divided between himself and his horse 
a@ quarter ounce of opium: thus fortified, he was enabled to com- 
plete his forty-mile ride with ease. This sort of knowledge 
jockeys have turned to account, in putting a horse into “ condition,” 
as they say. Dervishes, who execute almost superhuman gyrations, 
and the Fakirs of the East (such as the one noted by Heber, who 
went about, the wonder of crowds, with a javelin skewering his 
tongue), all owe their endurance to opium. The impetuosity of 
the Turkish soldier, so markedly in contrast with his constitutional 
phlegm, is referred by Barbier to the same influence. Indeed, on 
one occasion, according to the “Chinese Register,” the Imperial 
troops drew back from battle, their stock of opium having become 
exhausted, 

Opium, so mutable in action, so transforming in energy, may be 
pronounced the very Proteus of the Materia Medica. “ Quo 
teneam nodo, mutantem vincula, Protea?” Drs. Little of Singa- 
pore and McPherson of Canton reckon the proclivities to disease 
and the consequent curtailment of life which the free use of opium 
is reputed to engender, as exaggerations, and O’Shaughnessy de- 
clares the longevity of smokers to be proverbial. Dr. Burnes 
instances a Cutchee chief of extreme age, a votary all his life, yet 
vigorous still, The gold-traders of Batang (Marsden), a laborious 
and healthy class, are inveterate smokers. Solyman, a familiar on 
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the streets of Constantinople, reached his ninety-ninth year (Hob- 
house); and Schlegel’s patient, whose daily dose at forty-nine was 
three hundred grains, lived to her seventieth. A lady'known to 
Dr. Christison, then of twenty-five years and in excellent health, 
had used opium from her tenth year, regularly. Pidduck and 
other English physicians note cases as remarkable. Dr. Harper, of 
the Fen District, says of the inmates at the Holbach Dispensary in 
1861, he counted fifteen averaging seventy-six years, whose weekly 
amount exceeded one-fourth of anounce. An instance nearer home 
(a case furnished me from tlie note-book of Dr. L., of New York) 
is that of a woman of the higher class, the mother of healthy chil- 
dren withal, who has been accustomed to opium for twenty years 
and more. Her present amount is two drachms of morphine, 
which she distributes over four days. The chief external evidence 
of her habit is a slight exhilaration with a little sparkling of the 
eye for the time. 

One instance more, an account of which appeared in the “ Army 
and Navy Journal” of Dec. 23, 1865, is that of an ex-captain of the 
British army, a gentleman truly of the ancien régime, and now for 
some years a denizen in New York. This person, born in 1766, a 
centenarian, and an opium-eater for half his existence, would scarce- 
ly be suspected on the street of having reached the boundary of 
eighty years. Following Napoleon to the St. Helena Station, he 
had contracted a rheumatism, for which his surgeon prescribed, as 
a dernier resort, an opium pill. But what was at first a present 
alleviator, upon occasional resort, became in time an indispensable 
day-ration. Yet his hearing, vision and locomotive power are but 
moderately impaired, his appetite is good, his sleep is sufficient, and 
but one permanent annoyance exists, the characteristic constipation, 
At times a diarrhea, symptomatic of an internal suppurating tu- 
mor, confines him in part to his bed.* 

But it is time now to paint the evil effects of opium—effects 
which every opium-eater sooner or later feels. Fleurens tells us 
that the baneful reaction falls mainly upon the cerebro-spinal appa- 
ratus and the digestive organs, these, and occasionally other vital 
organs, as the heart and the kidneys, becoming centres of conges- 
tion. Extreme irritability seizes on the nerves, and a proportionate 
lassitude overcomes the muscles, Sleeplessness, headaches and pal- 
pitations, eyes bleary from suffusion, the voice a tremulous, husky 

*The curious in such histories are referred to Chardin, an Oriental trav- 
eller of 1671; to Beaujou, for a narrative about a Turk, an effendi, who had 
become a living mummy ; to the “London Lancet” of 1837 for an account by 
Morewood of a Mohammedan Rajah, who slept eighteen hours of the twenty- 
four and half dreamed away the remainder. For a very instructive autobiog- 
raphy by an opium-eater, less picturesque and elaborate but more conformable 


to the actual, perhaps, as seen in a proper undress, vide “New York Medical 
Times,” Nov., 1853, Dr. Bulkley, Editor. 
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falsetto, the skin shrivelly and of a parchment roughness, a ghostly 
and decrepit look—such are the effects familiar to the observer. 
Aphrodisia, apparently enhanced in the beginning, declines in no 
long time to a permanent impotentia (Bright) ; and when “ the night 
cometh,” “tired nature’s sweet restorer” comes not with it, but 
screeching ogres and chattering skeletons, 
The spectres that no exorcism can bind, 

—as if in revenge for the sins of a life. In conclusion, appears 
general dropsy, or it may be marasmus; and now the entire physique 
gives way, and with it the morale also, in one common wreck. 

The light estimation in which life is held among peoples addicted 
to opium, is a most noticeable fact. In Amoy, says Martin, forty 
per cent. of the female children are drowned at birth by their 
mothers, and suicide is an every-day affair. Dr. Parker was once 
appealed to for advice by a gentleman, an opium-eater for half a 
life-time, who longed for death but lacked courage for the resolve. 

As to children, degeneration of the brain-substance is with them 
the primary symptom, but the danger and the mischief might 
be reckoned as fourfold. The cities, with their suburban settle- 
ments, abound in victims, and even the sequestered hamlet has its 
offerings, annually sacrificed to those twin idols of the nursery— 
Elixir Paregoric and Godfrey’s Cordial. There once came under my 
own notice a child of two years, which, through mistaken kindness, 
was pampered with sweets by its foster-mother through the day, 
and put to sleep at night with a teaspoon sup of paregoric. This 
sort of regimen was the practice for months. In the fifth year 
ensued a fatal hydrocephalus, Strangely incredible as it may seem, 
Hindu mothers at their tasks relieve themselves of present interrup- 
tion from their infants by giving them opium; and in the salon of 
a Chinese gentleman may be seen perhaps a youth under the same 
influence, encouraged in the practice upon the doubtful expectation 
of forestalling vices more pernicious. At the court of the Mogul it 
was a fashion to habituate the superfluous princes to opium, thus 
rendering them imbeciles. 

Madden, at the great bazaar in Constantinople, met but one visitor 
who had passed thirty, a moderate smoker for twenty-five years, 
Dr. Oxley, while in Singapore, met in but one instance a man who 
had reached eighty. Dr. Parker had rarely known a smoker who 
had exceeded fifty years, and both he and Dr. Macgowan testify, 
that the effects attributed to an addiction to opium are not, in the 
view of the observing and knowing, overwrought or overrated. Dr, 
Little, indeed, agrees that here and there occur eases of utter decay 
of mind, with the wasting of the body. Rev. G. Smith, Missionary 
at Amoy, met but few smokers who had gone beyond middle life, 
and only one of sixty, but this man had been a smoker forty years 
of that time. Ponqueville reckons that the youth who begins at 
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twenty must not calculate on passing thirty-six, and Mr. Martin of 
the Colonial Office at Hong Kong, allows him not even that brief 
limit. In China, the very poor are often restricted to the tye-chan- 
doo, the faex or debris of the pipe. Such, contrasted with their 
well-favored neighbors, stand at a disadvantage, just as the slave 
to vulgar grog gives out before the fastidious bacchanalian. 

Bruce says of the women of Assam, that their fecundative power 
is impaired, and that the children die off prematurely. Formosa, 
while yet a stranger to the subtle spoiler, was inhabited by a 
flourishing, warlike race, the remnant of which, now confined to the 
mountain fastnesses, lament in bitterness the evidences of an emas- 
culating decay, as depicted in the faces of the coast-country children, 
The births among these islanders are fewer now, and fewer old men 
are to be seen than preceding generations afforded. Smith speaks 
of the boys in Amoy as marked by their sallow cheeks and a vacant 
stare, or idiotic laugh, and Surgeon G. H. Smith, of Penang, notes 
that the children of opium-eaters not seldom wear a cadaverous 
pallor, and a general senile aspect. 

De Quincey began his career in opium at Oxford, restricting him- 
self for a time to Saturday nights, when he could enjoy it. His pub- 
lic exhibition of his infirmity and of his perseverance in efforts to 
repair a shattered constitution are worthy of recognition. But the 
most signal specimen of the opium epicurean was Coleridge. Wor- 
ried after going to Cambridge with some arthritic malady, he, upon 
the suggestion of a college chum, gave opium a trial, and in a few 
years from that day, so thorough had become his enslavement, that, 
Paracelsus-like, he at no time went abroad without his favorite 
elixir in his pocket. 

The terrible grip wherewith opium fastens upon its devotees is 
the main source of its ruinous conquests. A factitious luxury at 
the start, opium becomes ere long an imperious and inexpugnable 
companion, and the facile votary finds out too late that he has 
shouldered, Sinbad-like, a giant wearing the guise of a pigmy. 
Says Heu-mae-tse to the Emperor, “the venturer sees the conse- 
quences, but for all cannot break away from the fatal fascination.” 
As Sir R. Inglis declares, “for stealthy seductiveness and appalling 
anguish, the vice in question is without a parallel.” Indeed, no 
gyves are so rigid, no cords so unrelaxing, as those which bind the 
opium devotee. One may indeed believe what he is told, that an 
Assamese, to procure his drug, will barter not only goods, but chil- 
dren and wife. There is a physical necessity in all this. “The 
opium-eater,” says a Chinese censor to the Emperor, “suddenly cut 
short of his dose, experiences an irrepressible longing, so that opium 
becomes his very life.” This physiological condition is aptly de- 
scribed by Dr. Linsly: “ There is felt. over the entire hypogastrium 
an intense corrugation and constriction, as if the abdomen would 
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rend itself asunder.” Bulkley’s man, who, in an effort at reform, 
lay, as he says, for ten days and nights together, without one 
minute’s sleep, describes this same symptom as terrible beyond 
conception. 

Legislative prohibition, too, has proved equally abortive. The 
august name of Schah Abbas, with all its prestige, was powerless 
here. Kea-King, sovereign in 1790, decreed in succession various 
penalties—contiscation, the bastinado, and decapitation even; all 
to no purpose: and the author of the famous edict of 1839 accom- 
plished nothing beyond circumscribing, what he could not repress, 
the internal traffic. 

So extremely rare is an absolute and permanent abandonment of 
the habit, that some lurking suspicion is apt to attach to every case 
of putative reformation, however fortified by testimony. Indis- 
putable reforms there have been, nevertheless, Taon Kwang, late 
Emperor of China, once a great opium-eater, is reported to have 
effected, and of his own spontaneous will, an abiding change. A 
woman of free life, long a martyr to rheumatism, who was using a 
drachm of opium per day, gave it up altogether, and lived thereafter 
several years. Sim-pai, cicerone to Smith on one of his rounds over 
Amoy, was a reformed smoker. Dr. Stokes, of the Mount Hope 
Asylum, near Baltimore, reports a patient who changed upon no 
dictation and without serious consequences. Her dose had, in the 
course of three months, reached one hundred and fifty-six grains of 
opium. 

Acosta gives an account of some Turkish prisoners being re- 
turned from India via Portugal, whose stock of opium had become 
exhausted on the voyage. In lieu of this, they had a ration of wine 
allowed, under the use of which their taste underwent an entire 
change; and Pidduck relates how, in a young man’s case, a bottle 
of claret was substituted with success for the customary laudanum 
draught. A very satisfactory account of the method by a gradu- 
ated reduction is published by Dr. Myers, of Ohio. The subject, 
himself a physician and now a confirmed hypochondriac, had, in 
the course of six years, reached the amount of six grains of mor- 
phine. The process occupied three months, but the cure was per- 
fect. Dr. Macgowan’s method was the reverse of this. He cut 
short the supply at once, but sustained his patient upon tonics and 
nutrients. The ordeal was so formidable, only the most resolute 
could submit and endure; but such were sure to come out of their 
debility and emaciation, and without relapsing, “as if having 
renewed their youth.” 

Despite these exceptional instances, however, the rule holds good 
that opium almost invariably o’ermasters the victim it attacks, 
One reason is, that the dose has constantly to be increased, that the 
desired feeling may be produced. For medicinal use the normal 
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dose is one grain of opium, or its equivalent, one-fourth grain of 
morphine, or twenty drops of laudanum. Five grains suffice for the 
novitiate; three drachms are required for an old stager. At Aleppo, 
a Turk in the presence of Dr. Smyth swallowed three drachms in 
the morning and again as much at evening; a moderate excitement 
being the only effect. Bérutz speaks of a lady, who in the course of 
thirty-three years used up nearly two hundred pounds. The hamals 
(porters) of India, under their laborious occupations, go not seldom 
to the extent of an ounce. Of the artisans who congregate in the 
shops of Amoy, Smith one day counted five, whose dose was sixty 
grains, though the ordinary quantity is three candareens (174 grains). 
Of fifteen smokers in the Singapore workhouse, Little found the 
variation to be between twenty-four and forty-two grains. Schlegel, 
Garrod, and others, furnish like cases. De Quincey attained his 
maximum, 8,000 drops of laudanum, in eight years. Coleridge 
reached high-water mark, four pints of laudanum per week, not till 
the fourteenth year. Once, within twenty-four hours he drank in 
all a quart of laudanum. Dr. A. T. Thomson, and Woodcock, an 
English pharmaceutist, report females who used to purchase quanti- 
ties half as large. Dr. L. of New York knew 2 young man, a free 
tippler, who carried about with him McMunn’s Elixir to check the 
approaches of delirium tremens. This he swallowed by the ounce 
vial, once to the number of six in the twenty-four hours. 

In opium-eating, the invariable experience is, that the dose must 
be augmented, at first by degrees, but at length in a ratio rapidly 
increasing. De Quincey and Coleridge have been adverted to. A 
smoker of Amoy (G.58.), who had begun but four years previously, 
was now using, and for half that time, one cash (equal to one 
drachm). Captain L. began upon half a grain, and not till after 
fourteen years had he got to thirty-five grains. To within a few 
years his measure had at intervals only exceeded this, though it 
had gone as high as seventy-five grains, and there was a day and a 
night during which he used one hundred and twenty grains. When 
diarrhea is upon him he comes down sometimes from forty to twenty 
or twenty-five grains. De Quincey once fell back to 1,000 drops, 
one-eighth his customary quantity, without detriment ; and Bulkley’s 
patient states, that to keep the system up to par, half an ounce of 
opium per week is as efficient as twice that quantity. 

Opium as a stimulus may upon long use exhaust its power alto- 
gether. Solyman, the veteran of opium-eaters, says Pococke, having 
abandoned the narcotic as effete, had substituted in its stead the 
sublimate of mercury, and to the almost fabulous amount of sixty 
grains per diem. Among the Turks, says Oppenheim, a combina- 
tion to the extent of ten grains is not uncommon. 

The Asiatics, as is well known, are the great opium-eaters of the 
world. According to Johnston, there are four hundred millions of 
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opium-eaters in Persia, China, India, Turkey, Egypt and the Ocean- 
ica. A Chinese memorialist reckons the number in his country 
alone at four millions. In Amoy,a city containing two hundred and 
fifty thousand persons, Pohlman, an American missionary, counted a 
thousand opium shops, and in Singapore the shops, called papan-mera, 
occupy a street of theirown. For Canton and the environs, Bow- 
ring rates the smokers, upon official returns rendered by natives, as 
high as twenty-five per cent. At the Singapore workhouse, Dr. 
Little counted eighty smokers for every hundred inmates, and the 
hospitals in China, says Surgeon Smith, are full of such. The Chinese 
constitution, says Dr. Parker, has a peculiar adaptation to opium, 
“like wax to the seal.” The pirates from Malacca are excessive 
consumers. Huc observed that, in Tartary, the smoking of opium 
is common even at their tribunals. Indeed, no region in the Orient, 
no rank in the social scale, is fortified against the stealthy intruder. 
Decayed Hong merchants in the southeast, the Shirdars of the 
Sheik country at the opposite extreme (McPherson), are iargely 
victims. As to the shops, those “antechambers of hell,” as Inglis 
names them, where opium commands its weight in silver, the 
habitués are represented by Koo-Kingshan and other observers as 
demons rather, lost to all sense of manhood, utterly depraved. 

If now we turn our glance for a moment to China alone, we shall 
better see the progress made in the use of opium in our day. Dr. 
Allen conjectures that Persia is the proper home of opium, The 
Tartars, upon the conquest in 1644 (Chardin), carried opium along 
with them; but not till a century from that was the first importa- 
tion to China made, and this in a Portuguese vessel. The first 
cargo did not exceed two hundred packages; now India furnishes 
nine-tenths of the foreign supply, and over and above (“ N. China 
Herald”) must be added for home production a quarter as much. 

Look, now, at these expressive statistics : 

Importations.—1800, 2,500 chests—average for ten years after 
(Morel); 1820, 4,700 chests; 1840, 53,000 chests; 1850, 66,000 
chests (Cooke) ; 1860, 80,000 chests—12,000,000 pounds (“ Hunt’s 
Magazine” ). 

Population.—1812, 360,000,000 (Cooke) ; 1860, 410,000,000. 

Thus in half a hundred years, where population had advanced 
fourteen per cent. and a fraction only, the consumption of opium 
was thirty-two times what it was. 

In 1862 there was imported into the United States, for the express 
use of the Cooly emigrants in California, about 60,000 pounds 
(Bowles & Hittell) of “ prepared opium,” to the value of $282,000— 
@ sum corresponding, as prices then ranged, to near 90,000 pounds 
of crude opium, or approximatively to one-half the entire quantity 
for the States proper, the ratio of this population being but as one 
to fifty. Here is one and a half pounds nearly for every soul of 
them. 
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But we need not go to our antipodes for proof of the vast strides 
which opium is taking in our age. Not in China alone, but here 
in America, its progress of late is thoroughly alarming. Let us 
tabulate our statistics once more of opium importations and of 
population, this time for the United States : 

United States.—Importations,—1840, 24,000 pounds (estimate, 
O. M. Stone) at $1 70; 1850, 87,000 pounds (average three years) 
at $2 80; 1860, 119,500 pounds at $4 50. From these quantities 
there should be allowed for reéxportation a deduction of 10 per cent. 

Population.—1840, 17,600,000; 1850, 23,000,000; 1860, 31,500,- 
000. 

An importation sextupled versus an augmentation of population 
to 80 per cent., which, in the compound ratio, shows an undue 
increase of opium to the amount of 33 per cent. as referred to 1840. 
The prinie cost meantime having advanced 2.7 to 1, it is to be pre- 
sumed there was no excess of supply year upon year. The profes- 
sion, with a confidence enhanced rather than impaired, exercise 
nevertheless a discriminative moderation in their prescriptions; 5 
per cent. would doubtless cover the increasing demand for nos- 
trums of which opium is a component; where, then, goes the over- 
plus? An answer to this question I undertake to eliminate. 

In 1840, 23,000 pounds sufficed 17,500,000 people, and upon this 
basis 41,000 pounds (one-third only‘of the total) would be the allot- 
ment for 1860. From the 31,500,000 of 1860, deduct in abatement 
for frontiersmen and immigrants (for luxuries cleave to the higher 
civilizations), there remains for this 23,500,000 an overplus of 78,000 
pounds, or one pound (7,500 grains) for every 300 persons of all 
ages. Now, exclude again four-fifths for minors, and suppose one 
per cent. only of the balance to have become addicted to opium, 
there is a daily dose of more than 4% grains for any and every one 
of such, be he man or woman. 

The bearings of our present theme upon Teetotalism can scarcely 
be ignored, whether by legislator or moralist. Is opium usurping, 
in any measurable degree, the domain of alcohol? The question is 
certainly as yet sub judice. Teetotalism, in Great Britain, started 
in 1831, with 180,000 names, and in four years after the converts 
had doubled. Prior to 1837 (Dr. A. T. Thomson), the average 
home consumption of opium had not exceeded 16,500 pounds; the 
amount for 1860, by the return to House of Commons, is 40,000 
pounds, a ratio of advance nearly two and a half to one, and this with- 
in four years. The increase for 1840 upon 1839 was 10,000 pounds, 

About 1863 Dr. A. 8. Taylor reported to a commission that 
opium, far from being shut up to Marshland, had pervaded other 
parts of the island as well. He was assured by an intelligent drug- 
gist of an eastern county, that in every town of that locality might 
be found at least one shop with counter loaded every Saturday 
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night with little laudanum-vials, three or four hundred, perhaps. 
This gentleman was clearly of opinion that among the operatives 
and others laudanum was taking the place of gin. The concurrent 
testimony of Englishmen, physicians and clergymen, declares Dr. 
Rhind, is, that in the parochial districts opium-eating is vastly on | 
the increase. | 

In 1840 the aggregate consumption of opium in the United States 
was about 23,000 pounds. This same year was the era of the advent 
of Father Matthew, and of the Baltimoreans—a year in the course of 
which 150,000 free drinkers, according to Rey. Dr. Marsh, subscribed 
to the pledge. Five years from this the importation had increased as 
two and a half to one, notwithstanding that the prime cost had aug- 
mented by nearly a half. Can such facts be passed by as barren, 
inconsequent coincidences, or do they not stand rather toward one 
another in causative relations? 

Who, then, are the classes among our people to furnish forth the 
growing hosts of opium-eaters? They are such as the litterateurs, 
who do brain-work by instalments, lecturers of the “sensational” 
type included; the genus irritabile vatum, those “of imagination 
all compact ;” gentlemen of the learned professions; the familiars 
of the green-room; the lady of haut-ton, battling with ennui as she 
lolls upon her gaudy fauteuil, and the woman of bas-ton, whose life 
has been a transition from careless ease to hard privation and toil; 
the midnight rangers of the trottoir ; the operatives at the factory- 
looms; wine-bibbers disposed to drop an old acquaintance for the 
excitement of a new, and last (and their name is legion), the worn- 
down victims of audacious nostrum-mongers and mountebank doc- 
tors. In our country, the exempts are,chiefly agriculturists, the 
immigrant peasantry from Europe, mariners, and, very largely, 
artisans. Our hosts of seamstresses will be specially obnoxious to 
the habit, when they come to find out that the opium pill is more 
than an equivalent for the scanty noonday lunch. 

Contrasting opium and alcohol in their effects, we shall see that 
the stimulation from alcohol is fugitive, wearing off with a recuper- 
ating sleep; the excitation from opium lasts hours, but a dreamy 
somnolence only follows, out of which the victim comes with tremu- 
lous nerve and under an exhausting prostration. Alcohol, a tide that 
flows and ebbs again, may have exhausted itself upon a single par- 
oxysm; opium must have successive paroxysms, without alternating 
remissions. Gin is the vulture whose maw seeks the liver; opium, 
vampire like, while fanning its victim into repose sucks its fill at the 
life-streams. Hafis rightly calls wine the common leveller; opium 
might be denominated the creator of the demigod. The one works 
up the man to a brutalizing frenzy ; the other exalts to an empyrean 
never reached by grovellings. Alcohol and tobacco, plebeian and 
festive, cordially fraternize ; opium, in aristocratic hauteur, holds con- 
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verse with neither. An exception to be noted here was Baron de 
Tott’s Persian linguist, who got drunk regularly with the coming of 
the night, and upon wine or opium indifferently. In their relative 
resistibility, also, there is a signal diversity. The slave of the cup 
may, like the stranded mariner, as he sways hither and thither on the 
oscillating wave-crest, by a desperate spring at the crisis plant his 
heel peradventure in unyielding soil; the opiophagist drifts away 
unwarily into the whirls of a maelstroom, from whose vortex no drag- 
net, though steadied by a Hercules, could rescue and save. I myself 
bring to mind three inveterate drunkards of my own vicinage, re- 
formed beyond relapse through an energizing will alone, one of whom 
had suffered the characteristic delirium, and a second would have 
undergone the like ordeal, but that his purse was always more strait- 
ened than his stomach, But the vacillating martyr to the drug is 
forced, in the extremity of his despair, to exclaim in the words of 
Coleridge, “ No hope, no hope!” 

We have been cherishing the delusive idea that opium-eating is 
a purely Oriental fashion, as far removed from our habitations as is 
the soil to which the plant is indigenous. With such facts staring 
us in the face, is it ignorance or apathy, or both united, that holds 
us quiet? Grant that the lower tiers mainly in our social classifi- 
cations have as yet caught the siren voice, it must be confessed 
that many an ounce of the favorite morphine finds its way, through 
surreptitious procurements, from the pharmaceutist’s cabinet to the 
palatial boudoir. Suppose the day arrived when the mash-allah 
and the yen-tsiang shall have come in by supplanting older rivals, 
the wine-flask and the calumet, shall we thrive the more under this 
new dynasty ? 


NoTEe.—The names introduced into this paper will be recognized as those of 
prominent professional gentlemen, or of distinguished civilians, men of obser- 
vation, and experts all. To the Rev. Peter Parker, M. D., late Missionary at Can- 
ton, and to D. J. Macgowan, M. D., formerly of the Ningpo station, I hereby return 
thanks for valuable autograph letters in response to specific inquiries ; and to D. 
M. Stone, Esq., of the New York “ Journal of Commerce,” a statistician au fait 
in whatever pertains to our commercial marine world, I tender my acknowledg- 
ments for valuable documentary abstracts. 


Atonzo Catxins, M. D. 














ANOTHER VIEW OF MADAME RECAMIER. 





T may not be uninteresting now, that we have Madame Réca- 

mier’s life, compiled by her niece from the laudatory letters of 

friends, to see how she impressed one who viewed her with the cool, 
critical gaze one woman in society casts upon another. 

Madame Ancelot is a lady of some literary pretensions, having 
written both novels and plays, which last were performed at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, of which her husband (to whom France is 
indebted for the satisfactory adjustment of her international copy- 
right with Brussels, Turin, etc.) was for a long time director. 
Through his position, and her own literary and artistic efforts, 
Madame Ancelot had the enérée into the various circles in Paris; 
and among others, gives us her account of Madame Récamier’s salon, 
beginning her article with the following story from Sterne, of the 
beggar and the officer: 

The beggar had a smiling air, and rising, to be on a level with the ear of 
the officer, who from military habit held himself very erect, 

“ My General,” said he, in a low voice, “I am so much moved by the respect 
and admiration your prodigious courage inspires, that I forget all my misery, of 
which I wanted to speak to you.” 

The captain stopped. 

“ Ah, pray stop, that I may have the pleasure of beholding one of the great 
men of our country.” 

The captain put his hand to his flattened pocket. 

“T forget, yes, I forget, in my joy and admiration, that I have eaten nothing 
for two days.” 

There was in the look and manner of the beggar such a subdued enthusiasm, 
that the captain, moved in his turn, substituted for the small copper coin in his 
fingers the single silver piece in his pocket, emptier by far than that of the sup- 
pliant, and gave it into a hand the very gesture of which resembled aa exclama- 
tion point. 

Our fair critic insinuates that either Madame Récamier had read 
Sterne, and profited by him, or that her natural instinct taught her 
that mankind’s two vulnerable points are pride and vanity. For 
both writers and artists, all heard from the lips of Madame 
Récamier, the first time they saw her, the same formula of admira- 
tion. In a low voice, only audible to the person addressed, and in 
a trembling, moved tone, she would say: 

“The extreme emotion I feel on seeing a man of such superior 
merit, does not permit me to express to you as I should wish all my 
admiration and sympathy. But you can imagine—you can under- 
stand—my emotion expresses sufficiently—” 

“This laudatory speech, this calculated hesitation, these inter- 
rupted phrases, together with the soft, troubled glances, made every 

3 
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one feel as though they were witnesses of real instead of the ficti- 
tious emotion she could so readily assume. It was to this artifice, 
this universal flattery, that Madame Récamier owed her great suc- 
cess, and the power of gathering around her the most distinguished 
men of the age.” 

Madame Ancelot insists upon this point, and assures us that in her 
opinions of the people she writes about, she is uninfluenced by 
prejudice, and is guided solely by the desire to tell the truth and 
give us correct impressions. 3 

She asserts that she made Madame Récamier the subject of patient 
study for a long time, and saw that the latter rarely failed in draw- 
ing to her those deemed necessary or desirable for the perfection 
of her ends. When she desired’ to know a distinguished man she 
easily became acquainted, nay intimate, with his wife, children, 
friends, even acquaintances, ready also to drop them when her end 
was gained. At one time a noted minister, who had in his power 
the bestowal of some important favor Madame Kécamier wanted, 
decided to spend the Summer at Auteuil, to find there, in the pure 
air and quiet, the rest he needed after the laborious duties of the 
day. 

Madame Récamier followed him there, and rented opposite his 
splendid house an ugly little cottage, destitute of any garden; and 
then, as she came for the benefit of the air, asked permission to walk 
in the minister’s garden. She wanted to secure his favor, and would 
have been highly gratified to see him occupy the corresponding 
chair to the one Chateaubriand always filled on the left side of the 
fireplace in the Abbaye aux Bois. Permission being granted, she 
walked perseveringly in the garden, féted the sister-in-law, who saw 
her designs with quiet amusement, flattered the children, and even 
provided sweet buns for the gratification of a dog domesticated in 
the family. 

An apparently accidental, but really cleverly-arranged meeting 
with the minister in the garden, gave her an opportunity of trying 
the power of her subtle flatteries, expressed in skilful phrases, or 
by silence more skilful still. But alas! this time all the pains were 
useless, all the skill wasted. The statesman, accustomed to sweet- 
nesses of another kind, such as the opposition launched against him 
every morning, was armor-proof against mere words. The flatteries, 
as well as the insults, reached only to the “ height of his disdain ;” he 
was polite, nothing more; there was clearly little hope of subduing 
his inflexible nature; though perchance he might have been softened 
by such seductive arts, had not a powerful rival (since very badly 
treated in Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, as. indeed is every one who 
opposed Madame Récamier’s projects) interposed her veto. 

The little cottage soon became uninhabitable, and the baffled lady 
returned to the seclusion of the Abbaye aux Bois to engage in new 
schemes, 
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This story, Madame Ancelot tells us, is true, the scenes having 
been witnessed by her. We have no clew as to whether Madame 
Récamier ever slighted our author’s claims to distinction or not, and 
cannot tell, therefore, whether her unfavorable criticisms are due to 
pique, or are her unprejudiced opinions ; she tells us the latter. 

Madame Récamier was at this time, in 1840, about sixty-three, and 
had lost her beauty. Some plays of Madame Ancelot’s attracting 
the attention of the Aabitués of the Abbaye aux Bois, she was 
invited there. She says that those who had known Madame Ré- 
camier in her young 4 YS, when her beauty was so resplendent, 
mentally invested her with those forgotten charms; but that she 
saw only an old lady of medium size, with delicate features; and, 
though the skill which presided at her toilet was as rare as that 
which controlled her words, one could not imagine the fascinating 
loveliness which had rendered her so famous. Yet she says she 
found “this past beauty in the features of Madame Lebrun, who was 
much older than Madame Récamier, when I saw her for the first 
time ; but Madame Lebrun had real taste, passion, genius, and love 
for art and literature, while Madame Récamier had nothing but van- 
ity; Madame Lebrun’s life, too, was simple, natural, full of sponta- 
neous impulses, while Madame Récamier’s was artificial and caicu- 
lated; every word, even, was skilfully arranged so as to attain her 
end, which was always the same—to draw to herself all of interest 
and note in society.” 

This is certainly plain speaking, and this view of Madame Ré- 
camier’s character very different from that given us by her niece, 
who, it may be remembered, ascribes her influence in a great 
measure to exquisite tact. In the absence of positive facts, we 
shall have to judge for ourselves how far the opinions of these 
ladies are to be taken upon trust. 

Madame Récamier had wielded great power during the time of 
the Directory. Her then fascinating beauty had made her the cen- 
tre of admiration, and she hated to lose her once brilliant position. 
Time had stolen from her, one by one, the beauties of her youth, 
and she vainly strove, as such women ever do, to replace her fading 
charms by skilful coquetries. 

Now, when she was no longer sought after, and her looks and 
smiles had ceased to be of value, she tried by conferring favors to 
still keep her position as a leader in society. Many flocked to her 
to beg positions, favors, etc., and this seemed to her better than 
neglect; and though she oftentimes forgot that, in rendering the 
services asked, she was injuring others, she passionately clung tu 
this remnant of her once almost royal power. 

What drew most attention to the Abbaye aux Bois was the pres- 
ence of Chateaubriand, and many flocked there to see him who 
otherwise would have left Madame Récamier undisturbed in her 
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retreat. Our friend was among the number, and she tells us that her 
emotion nearly overcame her when she went there for the first time. 
Madame Récamier had obtained a promise from Chateaubriand that 
he would visit nowhere else, and by this ruse she succeeded in 
always having her salon well filled with the notabilities of the day. 
The reception room was large ; two smaller rooms led from it. They 
were kept very dark, the windows being doubly curtained, and we 
are told that visitors entering have, in the dim light, sometimes 
mistaken the philosopher Ballanche for the fair hostess, by no means 
a flattering mistake. . 

The receptions were every afternoon from four until six. When- 
ever special invitations were given, there was always a reading or 
music; even then the light was sparingly admitted. 

Evening receptions were rare, and Madame Ancelot says she never 
saw Chateaubriand at but one of these. M. de Fresne had com- 
posed an opera, called “Cymodocie,” the libretto taken from Cha- 
teaubriand’s “ Martyrs.” The classical music was ~endered by art- 
ists, and connoisseurs were invited, as well as journalists, who were 
expected to be indiscreet, and give a flattering notice in their 
journals. Among these last were Messrs, Jules Janin, Théophile 
Gautier, Edouard Thiérry, Francis Wey, etc. 

As a rule Chateaubriand went to the Abbaye precisely at three, 
where he and Madame Récamier took tea ¢éte d tée, no one being 
allowed admission. At four the door was opened to all who came, 
and then the great man was always found seated on the left of the 
fire, the right being occupied by the lady of the house. Conversa- 
tion was always in the low tone, suitable for a sick room, and if by 
chance any one spoke in a louder key, there was a general move- 
ment of surprise, which expressed : “ Who is this underbred stranger 
to our society, who certainly is unworthy to make one of us?” 
Alas! for the unhappy individual who did not understand this 
peculiarity. , 

Chateaubriand ruled the conversation, even when he took no 
active part. He never hesitated to show when he was bored, and 
at such times played with an ugly cat always in the chair beside 
him, to prevent any one from daring to occupy the seat. As 
nothing in the house was accidental, the cat was there for a special 
purpose ; for if the caresses bestowed upon it by his nonchalant hand 
became wearisome to him, and the disagreeable conversation contin- 
ued, he abandoned the animal and began fingering the bell-cord 
nervously. This showed Madame Récamier that. his patience was 
well-nigh exhausted, and she never hesitated to inform the unlucky 
talker that it was high time to curb his eloquence. 

Madame Ancelot says she has witnessed this scene many times, 
When Chateaubriand deigned to converse, on some congenial theme, 
his sonorous and sweet voice had such enchanting tones, and his 
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enthusiasm was such, that he carried all along with him. His head, 
though too long for his short figure, had a noble and intellectual 
beauty, and one could not meet him without being impressed by 
his superiority to all others. 

Our author accounts for the fact that he never carried the majority 
in the Chamber of Peers, by alleging that they were afraid of being 
conquered by his overwhelming personality, and so prepared them- 
selves to resist his eloquence. He was one of the first devotees of 
the modern doctrine, perpetual admiration of self, and said of him- 
self : 

“If they accuse me of glorifying myself, I answer, that now-a- 
days one must behave in society as he is forced to do in a café: in 
order to avoid being stifled, repulse the smoke of others with his 
own.” 

At Madame Récamier’s, beside Chateauvriand, among the daily 
visitors was Ballanche, who was disfigured by an operation for 
caries of the jaw-bone, and who, in addition, had a most disagreea- 
ble defect in his speech. This, combined with an absence of mind 
which never enabled him to complete a sentence, rendered him, to 
say the least, a peculiar person to talk with. Conversing with him 
was the perpetual solving of an enigma. Another daily visitor was 
M. de Fresne, a relation of Madame Récamier’s. And another M. 
Ampére, who alone, in Chateaubriand’s presence, preserved his 
ease, for, having lived from a child among great minds, he was not 
daunted by them. 

The constant visitors were numerous. Among others the Duke 
de Noailles, Count de Verac, M. Hochet, Sainte Beuve, E. de 
Lomémie, ete. 

Few ladies were ever there. Madame Normand, Madame Réca- 
mier’s niece, a charming woman, did the honors of the house for 
her aunt, and contributed greatly to the guests’ enjoyment. 

Occasionally one met there De Tocqueville, Salvandy, Monta- 
lembert, and other distinguished political and literary celebrities, 
for as soon as any one had attracted public notice, Madame Récamier 
invited him. All literary men went once, but many did not re- 
turn, for they did not care to offer perpetual homage to any one 
literary idol, however great, and Chateaubriand so ruled this salon, 
that Beyle (Stendhal!) after seeing him there, called him jokingly 
“The Grand Lama.” 

Our friend tells the following lively story : 

One day about five I reached the Abbaye, and was eagerly questioned about 
the fée of the preceding evening. A mass in the morning, a dinner later, and 
a ball in the evening, to celebrate the golden wedding of the parents of M. B. 
I told all that happened, the speeches, the songs, composed for the occasion, and 
then added, that at the ball, opened by the old couple, I said to some one stand- 


ing near me, 
“A half century of confidence and affection, where all pains have been shared 
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together; a life which has been at the same time twofold and one, and where 
now the trembling steps of age are stayed on the same arm which encircled us 
in the brilliant days of youth, is—” I did not finish my sentence, for I caught 
the mocking glance of M. Drupin, and his ironical smile showed me there was 
something behind the scenes I did not know of. He came up to me and said, 

“Do not excite your feelings on the subject of this close alliance of fifty years, 
for during that time they, by mutual consent, lived thirty-five apart.” 

As he finished, Chateaubriand said, laughing, 

“ And during the fifteen years they lived together they passed at least fourteen 
in quarrelling. This is marriage!” 

These words sprang from his heart, if the Memoirs are to be 
believed. 

Chateaubriand himself lived thirty years apart from his wife. 
He was obliged to leave her when ge Revolution forced him to quit 
France; on returning, he determi as he had adopted some revo- 
lutionary ideas, to claim aothing of which the Revolution had de- 
prived him, and his marriage was classed among these lost privileges. 
Thirty years later, when Minister of Foreign Affairs, under the Res- 
toration, he thought it better to restore bis marriage, along with 
other lost usages, but he did not hesitate to avow that the recon- 
ciliation was disagreeable to him; and his jokes on this point were 
a continual protestation. 

One day he forgot when it was half-past five, the hour at which 
he always left Madame Récamier’s, This day he was startled by 
hearing the mantle clock strike six, the time he should have been 
seating himself at the dinner table. 

“ Heavens!” cried he, “I am too late;” then added at the door, 
“JT am never hungry until seven; but Madame always wants her 
dinner at five; so we have decided to have dinner precisely at six; 
in this way both of us are equally annoyed, and this constitutes 
good housekeeping.” 

Chateaubriand was very regular in all his ways; he always went 
to his own rooms immediately after dinner, and invariably went to 
bed at nine o’clock. He did not even deviate from this rule the 
night his play of “Moses” was brought out at the Odeon. Being 
an author of successful plays, Madame Ancelot gives as her opinion, 
that though there are beautitul passages in “ Moses,” yet it is utterly 
unfit for representation on the stage, and that the public demanded 
more sense and sequence than the play possessed. 

Chateaubriand told her that though he went to bed, he could not 
sleep, and waited impatiently for the return of his old valet, whom 
he had sent to the theatre, with strict instructions to notice every- 
thing, and bring him word of all that went on. 

At last Joseph appeared, apologizing for being so late on account of the length 
of the play, but added nothing more, and I was obliged to question him. 

“Well, how did it pass off?” I asked, affecting indifference. 

“Very well indeed, Monsieur Vicomte. They tried to make a little noise.” 

“ During the tragedy?” I cried, somewhat excited. 
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“Yes, Monsieur, during the tragedy. But it did not last long; they soon 
became very gay again.” 

“Gay! during the tragedy?” 

“Yes, yes, Monsieur. They were very much pleased in the pit, where I sat, 
for they did not stop laughing till the end of the piece, and made such droll 
remarks that I laughed too.” 

My first impulse was to push aside the poor fellow, I was so annoyed, but I 
called him back, and asked several questions as to the effect produced by the 
piece, but he always returned to the facetious remarks of the pit, and I was forced 
myself at last to join in the laugh at my own expense. 


Occasionally Chateaubriand would read aloud passages from his 
Memoirs, and great care and art presided at the selection of the 
audience, the choice of the extracts, the adroit insinuations of what 
should be mentioned in the journals next day; and our author 
suggests that if as nice discrimination and skill had presided over 
the début of “ Moses,” it might have been lauded to the skies, 

Naturally, Chateaubriand occupies, in a description of Madame 
Récamier’s salon, as important a position as he did in the salon 
itself. Besides, at the time Madame Ancelot visited her, Madame 
Récamier was absorbed in the existence of the great writer, whose 
daily society was her only happiness. If she owed to him her nu- 
merous visitors and renown, he owed to her attentive cares the 
ignorance he remained in of the discussions and attacks made upon 
him. Yet spite of this noble friendship, Madame Récamier’s life 
was very unhappy; she bitterly regretted her lost beauty, and 
gradually, but surely declining influence; she saw others usurp the 
position in society she once had, and knew it was due to Chateau- 
briand’s presence that her salon was filled with visitors. 

All the stories of the world found an echo in the Abbaye aux 
Bois ; they knew better there than anywhere else the anecdotes of 
the gay city and the scandalous stories of the moment. Our author 
tells us that what prevented her believing in the soft flatteries of 
Madame Récamier was, that, in her presence, one might speak ill of 
those whom but a short time before she had overwhelmed with 
caressing attentions, and, instead of defending them, she would 
show the most perfect indifference, in order to render more precious 
the affectionate interest she manifested in those then around her. 
She was very bitter against all who seceded from her court and 
cast aside her rule. She had a certain way of pronouncing these 
few words, “I do not know her;” which expressed perfectly “She 
is not worth knowing.” 

We are a little afraid, from the’above acrimonious remarks, that 
Madame Ancelot must have fallen at some time under Madame Ré- 
camier’s ban. 

Madame Récamier and Chateaubriand made continual efforts to 
prolong the triumphs of their prime, and strove painfully to dis- 
guise to themselves that they were neglected by their world. 
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They used so many coquettish arts to keep fame that it 
seemed to others as though they possessed the reality, not the 
shadow, to the end of life! But, if any one was deceived, it was 
not Chateaubriand ; he suffered painfully from the knowledge that 
he no longer exercised any influence in the world. It was galling 
in the extreme to him, who had more than once guided public opin- 
ion, to be obliged to pursue a path not to his liking, under the 
penalty, in case of deviation, of being left behind and entirely for- 
gotten; and it was on this account that he allied himself with 
Lamennais and Béranger, although both of them held opinions 
totally antipathetic to his feelings and habits. 

Chateaubriand died at a time when his death excited but little 
interest. It occurred during the sad days of June, 1848; yet all 
the litterateurs paid him the last homage in the little chapel of 
Foreign Missions, 

Madame Récamier’s salon lost its shining light in the death of 
Chateaubriand; her old friend Ballanche was also gone; and of 
those who knew her in her youth, only the faithful Duke of Nonilles 
remained. 

Madame Ancelot tells us that the last time she saw her was when 
the cholera was raging in Paris, and that, during her visit, the duke 
came in to persuade her that she had better leave the city ; she con- 
sented, and the next day quitted her home to go to Madame Nor- 
mand’s, where she died a few days after of cholera. This was in 
the year 1850. 

The last days of this life, which had been surrounded with 
nothing but the most gracious homage and praise, were clouded 
and sad, and death ended them in a most horrible manner. 

C. Ciark. 





























PARISIAN ENGLISH. 





URING a long residence in Paris the writer has been fre- 

quently and exceedingly amused at the translations which 

are made for the benefit of the English and Americans who visit 

the French capital, and whose stock of funds is supposed to be con- 
siderably greater than their knowledge of the French language. 

In many of the Parisian restaurants, the bills of fare are printed 
upon one side in French, and on the other a translation is made, 
into what the “expert,” who is employed for the purpose, fondly 
supposes to be English of the most elegant description, but which 
is usually as comprehensible as so much Chinese, Hottentot, or Tim- 
buctoo; not nearly so much so as the French itself, which the non- 
French-speaking tourist might possibly, with the aid of a diction- 
ary and a phrase-book, render into English for himself. 

What amount of information as to the character or composition 
of the dishes themselves would, for instance, be derived from such 
titles as “karitz at Indian,” or “quenelle of Armanciere,” or 
*‘quenelle German manner,” or a “ mutton chop at Soubise,” a 
“ pinion at financiere,” a “fie of wood-cock at Mancel,” a “red of 
river,” an “epigram of veal,” or a “small dab;” all of which 
figure largely on the English side of the bills of fare at many of the 
Parisian restaurants. Timbale de riz a Tancienne is rendered “a 
cup of rice at oldness,” and Deux Chinois al eau de vie, which are 
simply a couple of Chinese fruits preserved in brandy, is translated, 
“two Chinese in spirits,” but whether in good spirits or bad, or 
with their tails on or off, are matters left to the imagination of the 
customer, A friend whose love of a joke sometimes overcomes his 
strict regard for truth, has informed the writer, who gives it on his 
friend’s and not on his own authority, that he has seen in a Parisian 
bill of fare ris de veau a la financiere, rendered by some genius 
who evidently was “nothing if not” literal, into “the smile of the 
ealf to the female capitalist.” He can vouch, however, for the 
fact that another restaurant proprietor has, perhaps unconsciously, 
stumbled into the truth in rendering his statement that Les vins 
ne laissent @ desirer, into “The wines leave nothing to be hoped 
Sor.” 

Some of the translations of shop signs are equally singular with 
the restaurant bills, Gants de peau de Nice, over the door of a 
glove shop in the Boulevards, is Anglicized into “Nice Skin’s 
gloves.” For apartments and rooms to be rented one is constantly 
encountering the request to apply a¢ the porter. A shopman in the 
Rue de Rivoli informs the passers by that he keeps a “speciality 
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of bottles to make one’s self, seltzer water, soda water and all other 
sorts of effervescing drinks.” The ridiculousness of the error here, 
as will be seen, simply arises from the too literal rendering of pour 
Saire soi-meme. Quite as literal, and perhaps quite as ridiculous 
is the sign of a tailor on the Boulevards, who, in French, informs all 
who pass that he was Ci-devant No. 12 Place de la Bourse, and 
in corresponding English, that he was “ formerly No. 12 Exchange 
Place.” Now, although a stranger in Paris would have not the 
slightest difficulty in finding the Place de la Bourse, he would, 
doubtless, encounter a considerable amount of it in his searches 
after Exchange Place, 

The efforts of the proprietors of Parisian restaurants in behaif of 
the corruption of the Queen’s English were, however, entirely 
eclipsed by an individual who, some two years since, established in 
Paris an advertising sheet, making its appearance semi-occasionally, 
and in the prospectus of which, the proprietor set forth that for the 
benefit and convenience of the numerous foreigners passing through 
and sojourning for a time in the capital, he purposed publishing his 
advertisements in five different languages—French, English, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian. The writer has not made a critical ex- 
amination of the style of the translations in the other tongues, but 
if they are as plain to the comprehension, and in as strict acvord- 
ance with the genius of the several languages, as are those which 
are supposed to be rendered into the very best English, they must 
have afforded very edifying and satisfactory reading to the “ travel- 
lers and sojourners” who consulted for information the lucid col- 
umns of the “Times International,” a journal now unfortunately 
defunct, but some of whose gems are well worth preserving, 
Here are a few, taken at random: 


A Belgian manufacturer, having a practise of large sale in mercery and quin- 
callery is desirous to have the deposite of flited articles to this place or to be 
commissionated by important houses for these articles. 


A late provincial trader joung and married, desires to obtain an employment, 
or gerance in a commercial house in Paris or outskirt—he would give if wanted 
a bailling. 

To give up for professions changement a grocers stock with spirits and 
wines sale at Versailles—in a populous neighborhood business 40000 fr. credit. 
none price: 7000 fr. rent 170 fr. on account of second hand lettin: beautiful 
local. lease five years: apply etc. 


NEIDERBRONS BATH.—The mineral waters of Neiderbron in wards kept heg 
to themselves the purgative qualities which we need for the treatment of the 
deceases of stomach intestines and other, or womans deceases irritation of skin 
obstruction and all deceases of lymphatic and scrofulous nature. 


INTRODUCTION ON THE UsE AND EFFECT OF THE PINE TREE NEEDLE 
O1L.—One employ it for the internal use with very goodt success applied, against 
the rheumat’isme the gout, the dropsy, the stene of the bile and the belly nerve 
sickn’ees. Dosis: 10 till 25 drops 8 till 6 times the day: into honey, sugar 
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watter but because the taste of this oil might con’trary some persons the director 
of the establishment has therefore for that reason it wraping ub into gelly cap- 
sule ; every capsule wrapes ub off 5 drops which are easy to gulp: the use of 
these capsules has been recommended already long times by the physicians on 
the coasts of North and East. 

The putting the oil into capsules containing 5 drops is easy to gulp dissolved 
himself into the stomach and produced the wished effect without to let the 
smallest taste. 


INTRODUCTION ON THE Us: AND PowER oF THE Smop oF PINE TREE 
NEEDLE.—This sirop contained the parts of the powerfullest of the preparation 
of the pine tree needles for the internal use: he operated against the catarrhe, 
the scaly state of the lungs sleine skin into the diverse periode of the skin’s of 
the’s organ the spitting of blood etc. By his power dispersed one’s selfe’s the 
obstinate cough, the pain of the breast, the fever disappeared the appetite ap- 
peared again, the digestion facilitated himself, finally the patient perceive unto 
few times one perceptible improvement into their state. 

The use of this sirop is not littless important against the haunch-ache, the 
stone the cramp of the urinal bubble, the irritations of the internal slime skin. 
This remedy has moreover the advantage to be of one delightful taste and the 
invaluable quality to be suffer by the most feebles and the most sensible’s 
stomach’s. 

This sirop must to be employed sufficient times if one wand obtain of that-one 
permanent effect. one can take him 3 times to-day gradating of that the dose 
of 4—6 spoonful daily. For the children 2—38 spoonful suffice ordinary. This 
sirop is particularly one anodyne against the nocturnal paroxysm who the 
asthmatics are so often exposed. One diminished the dese by degr’ees of the 
amendment. 


But as is the smallest star which twinkles among the nebule of 
the milky way to the brightest meridian sun, as is the jet of a penny 
syringe to Niagara, as is a wart to Ossa, so are all the foregoing 
specimens of English run mad, to those contained in a “little book,” 
accidently picked up by the writer in one of his peregrinations 
among the old book-stands of the quay. This is a work published 
in Paris in 1855, entitled “The New Guide of the Conversation in 
Portuguese and English, in two parts.” Though attention has been 
called before to this remarkable book, and it must be known to 
some of the readers of Taz Gaaxy, it is probable that it is new 
to very many of them; and even those who have already laughed 
over its pages will enjoy reading again some choice extracts from 
it. The character and object of the work are clearly and succinctly 
set forth in the preface, which is as follows: 


Prerace.—A choice of familiar dialogues, clean of gallicisms, and despoiled 
phrases, it was missing yet to studious portuguese and brazilian Youth ; and also 
to persons of others nations, that wish to know the portuguese language. We 
sought all we may do, to correct that want, composing and divising the present 
little work in two parts. The first includes a greatest vocabulary proper names 
by alpbabetical order; and the second fourty three Dialogues adapted to the 
usual precisions of the life. For that reason we did put, with a scrupulous 
exactness, a great variety own expressions to english and portuguese idioms; 
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without to attach us selves (as make some others) almost at a literal translation ; 
translation what only will be for to accustom the portuguese pupils, or-foreign, 
to speak very bad any of the mentioned idioms. 

We were increasing this second edition with a phraseology, in the first part, 
and some familiar letters, anecdotes, idiotisms, proverbs, and to second a coin’s 
index. 

The Works which we were confering for this iabour, fond use us for nothing ; 
but those what were publishing to Portugal, or out, they were almost all com- 
posed for some foreign, or for some national little aquainted in the spirit of both 
languages. It was resulting from that corelessness to rest these Works fill of 
imperfections, and anomalies of style; in spite of the infinite typographical 
faults which some times invert the sense of the periods. If increase not to con- 
tain any of those Works the figured pronunciation of the english words, nor the 
prosodical accent in the portuguese: indispensable object whom wish to speak 
the english and portuguese languages correctly. 

We expect then, who the little book (for the care what we wrote him, and for 
her typgraphical correction) that may be worth the acceptation of the studious 
persons, and especialy of the Youth, at which we dedicate him particularly. 


After so promising a preface, one might reasonably expect much 
from the succeeding pages of the “little book,” and in this case, 
expectation is fully realized. Upon a cursory examination when 
firsf he found it, the writer was inclined to believe that it had been 
compiled as a joke, with the object of deliciously hoaxing the 
“studious youth,” who should consult its pages. After an inter- 
view, however, with the publishers, a highly respectable Portuguese 
firm in Paris, and upon a more thorough examination of the volume 
itself, he became convinced that it was compiled and published in 
perfect good faith, and doubtless purchased and carefully studied in 
faith as good, by many of the “ Portuguese and Brazilian youth at 
which” the author dedicated “him particularly.” The best evi- 
dence of the genuine character and honesty of the work is perhaps 
to be found in the fact that it would be, humanly speaking, utterly 
impossible for any one, deliberately and with “ malice aforethought,” 
to lead the English language over such rough roads and through 
such labyrinthine mazes as those into which the compilers of this 
work have unconsciously stumbled. 

The “ Guide,” contains one hundred and eighty-two pages, printed 
in double columns, the Portuguese on the left, and the “ English” 
upon the right-hand side of the page. The first fifty-six pages are 
devoted to definitions of single words, which, as they have been 
simply culled from a dictionary, are usually correct, and offer no 
remarkable peculiarities, After these commences a series of “ famil- 
iar phrases,” many of which are certainly anything but “ familiar” 
to the ear accustomed to hearing the English language spoken with 
even tolerable purity, and of which the following are a few speci- 
mens, gathered at random from thirty-five pages of similar choice 
and intelligible phrases for the inquiring Portuguese youth, to 
which this portion of the work is devoted: 
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This trees make a beauty shade. 

Let us go on ours feet. 

She are both very fine. 

At which believe you be business? 

Have him some children ? 

At what o’clock dine him? 

The weather is to the rain. 

That are the dishes whose you must 
be and to abstain. 

We had whole things into abundance. 

Tam going to congratulate him of her 
marryage. 

I have leted him my house. 

I dead myself in envy to see her. 

This girl have a beauty edge. 

He burns one’s self the brains. 

I am catched cold. 

I not make what to cough and spit. 

I am stronger which him. 

The Spring have not had this year. 


The “ phrases” are followed by 


~ of which these are fair specimens: 


FOR TO RIDE A HORSE. 

Here is a horse who have a bad looks. 
Give mi another; i will not that. He 
not sall know to march, he is pursy, he 
is foundered. Don’t you are ashamed 
to give me a jade as like? he is und- 
shoed, he is with nails up; it want to 
lead to the farrier. He go limp, he is 
disable, he is blind. That saddle shall 
hurt me. The stirrups are too long, 
very shorts. stretch out the stirrups, 
shorten thestirrups. The saddles girths 
are roted, what bat bridle? Give me 
my whip. Fasten the cloak-bag and 
my cloak. 

Your pistols are its loads? 

No; i forgot to buy gun-powder and 
balls. Let us prick. Go us more fast 
never i was seen a so much bad beast ; 
she will not nor to bring forward neither 
put. back. 

Strek him the bridle, hold him the 
reins sharters. Pique stron gly, make 
to marsh him. 

I have pricked him enough. But i 
can’t to make march him. 

Go down, i shall make march. 

Take care that he not give you a foot 
kick’s, 

Then he kicks for that i look? Sook 
here if i knew to tame hix. 
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This wood is fill of thief’s. 

Sing an area. 

He is falled in the dirt. 

Put your confidence at my. 

Apply you to the study during that 
you are young. 

This meat ist not too overdo. 

This room is filed of bugs. 

Have you some good milk newly get 
out? 

There is it two years what my father 
is dead. 

He has pull me the book by hands. 

He laughs at my nose, he jest by 
me. 

He has spit in my coat. 

He has take out my hairs. 

He does me some kicks. 

He has scratch the face with her’s 
nails, 


a number of “familiar dialogues” 


FROM THE HOUSE-KEEPING. 

I don’t know more what i won’t with 
they servants. 

I tell the same, it is not more some 
good servants. Any one take care to 
sweep neither to make fire at what i 
may be up. 

For me, i sweep usually my room my 
self. 

It all right; the means to be served 
well is to serve himself. 

How the times are changed! An- 
ciently i had some servants who were 
divine my thought. The duty was 
done at the instant, all things were 
cleanly hold one may look on the fur- 
nitures now as you do see. It is too 
different, whole is covered from dust; 
the pier-glasses, side-boards, the pan- 
tries, the chests of drawers, the walls 
selves, are changed of colours. 

Believe me, send again whole the 
people; i take upon my self to find you 
some good servants for to succeed them. 

Ah! what i shall be oblige to you 
of it? 
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Next in turn are a number of “anecdotes.” The narration 
of these, requiring a certain degree of consecutiveness of idea, 
and a certain knowledge of the relations between the different 
parts of speech, and their varied forms, as might be expected, 
offers insurmountable obstacles to the instructors of the “ Por- 
tuguese and Brazilian youth;” and past, present and future tenses, 
masculine, feminine and neuter genders, all the moods, and sin- 
gulars, and plurals, are misplaced and jumbled together in most 
admirable confusion. Peruse, reader dear, for your edification, the 


story of “Cuttler:” 


Cuttler, a very rich man too many 
avaricious, commonly he was travel at 
a horse, and single for to avoid all ex- 
penses. In the evening at to arrive at 
the inn did feign to be indispose. to 
the end that one bring him the supper. 
He did ordered to the stable knave to 
bring in their room some straw. for to 
put in their boots he made to warm her 
bed and was go to sleep. When the 





servant was draw again, he come up 
again, and with the straw of their boots, 
and the candle what was leave him he 
made a small fire where he was roast a 
herring what he did keep of her pochet. 
He was always the precaution one to 
provide him self of a small of bread 
and one bring up a water bottle and 
thus with a little money. 


The following is probably one of the best specimens of a spoiled 
joke in the “ English” or any other language: 


The commander Forbin of Janson, 
being at a repast with a celebrated 
Boileau, had undertaken to pun him 
upon her name:—*“ What name, told- 
him, carry you thither? Boileau ; i 
would wish better to call me Drink 


wine.” The poet was answered him in 
the same tune :—“ And you, sir, what 
name have yeu choice? Janson; i 
should prefer to be named John-Meal. 
The meal don’t is valuable better than 
the furfur ?” 


Now, in French, this is a very good story, and those who under- 


stand French will readily observe the point of it. 


The name of 


Boileau may be tortured, for punning purposes, into “ Drink-water ;” 


and “son” in French means “ bran.” 


Of course the pun is utterly 


untranslatable, and is rendered none the clearer by the statement 


that “the meal don’t is valuable better than the furfur.” 


Here is 


another story from the depths of which, with a little study, the 


point may be extracted : 


A Lady, which was to dine, chid to 
her servant that she not had used but- 
ter enough. This girl, for to excuse 
him selve, was bing a little cat on the 
hand, and told that she came to take 
him in the crime, finishing to eat the 
two pounds from butter who remain. 
The Lady took immediately the cat, 
was put into the balances it had not 
weighed that one an half pound. 





A young man to which Cornelius 
made agreeded her daughte rin mar- 
triage, being obliged for the state of 
theirs business to renounce that, come 
in the morning to the fatter for draw 
out her wood go till her cabinet, and ex- 
pose him the motives of her conduit. 
“ Ah! gentleman, reply Cornelius, don’t 
you can without interrup me, to talk of 
that at my wife? Go up to the her 
room, i not unterstand at all these 
affairs.” 
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A protestant minister, very choleric, 
was explained to the children the Pen- 
tateuco; but arriving at the article 
Balaam. A young boy commence to 
laugh. The minister with indignation, 
chide, threaten, and endeavour one’s jo 
prove that a.ass was can speak especeally 
when he saws before him a angel armed 
from a sword. The little boy continue 
to laungh more strong. The minister 
had flied into passion, and gave a kick 
the child, which told him weeping: 
“Ah! i admit that the ass of Balaam 
did spoken, but he not did kicks.” 

Diogenes was meeting him self in a 
magnificent palace where the gold and 
the marble were in wery much great. 
After have considering all the beauties, 
he began to cough, he made two or 
three efforts, and did spit against a 
Phrygian faces which show him hir 
palace. “My friend, told him, i have 
not see a place more dirty where i can 
to spit.” 
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Two friends who from long they not 
were seen meet one’s selves for hazard. 
“ How do is thou? told one of the two,— 
No very well, told the other, and i am 
married from that i saw thee.” Good 
news !|—“ Not quit, because i had mar- 
ried with a bad woman.”—So much 
worse !|—“ Not so much great deal 
worse ; because her dower was from 
two thousand lewis.”—Well, that con- 
fort.—“ Not absolutely ; why i had em- 
ploied this sum for to buy some mut- 
tons, which are all deads of the rot.”— 
That is indeed very sorry !—‘ Not so 
sorry, because the selling of hers hide 
have bring me above the price of the 
muttons.”—So you are then indemni- 
fied ?—“ Not quit, because my house 
where I was deposed my money, finish 
to be consumed by the flames.”—Oh! 
here is a great misfortune !—‘ Not so 
great nor i either, because my wife and 
my house are burned together.” 


The work closes with a quantity of “Idiotisms and Proverbs,” 
among which the reader will recognize some familiar “saws,” even 


under their deep disguise : 


IDIOTISMS AND PROVERBS. 

The necessity don’t know the low. 

To meet any-one nose at nose. 

Few, few the bird make her nest. 

To come back to their muttons. 

Belly famished has no ears. 

To good appetite, it not want any 
sauce. 

So much go the jar to spring, than 
at last rest there. 

He is not so devil as he is black. 

Every one for him and God for all. 

Which not risk nothing, has any- 
thing. 





A horse baared don’t look him the 
tooth. 

Take the occasion for the hairs. 
(Take time by the forelock.) 

A take is better than two you shall 
have. 

Take out the live coals with the 
hand of the cat, 

It want to beat the iron during it is 
hot. 

To build castles in Espagnish 

In the country of blinds, the one eyed 
men are kings. 


Fortunately for the Portuguese and Brazilian youth, who shall 





hereafter come to Paris to pursue their studies, this tempting bait 
to add “English” to their accomplishments will no longer allure 
them. The entire edition of the “little book” is exhausted. 
Curiosity-hunters, and lovers of rare specimens of literature, 
have finally purchased it, down to the last copy, and it is by 
no means probable that the publishers will issue a new edition, 
A greater curiosity than the work itself, would perhaps be a “ studi- 
ous youth,” who, in the pursuit of the English language, had fol- 
lowed this “Guide” through the tangled pathways and tortuous 
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mazes into which it must have led him. Let us hope, for his sake, 
and for the sake of our offended mother tongue, that over his mem- 
ory, and the memories of all his unfortunate companions, beguiled 
by the promises made in the preface of this book, some good genius 
or fairy will pour from the bucket, dipped fresh in Lethe, water 
enough to wash out effectually all knowledge of the “ English lan- 
guage” which they may have acquired from the “little book,” 
whose pages we have been thus hastily scanning. 
Epwarp Gou.p Burrum. 








THE DREAM-OHILD. 





FT, in the dreamy twilight hour, 
I sit, and in my arms I hold 
A little child, whose eyes are blue, 
Whose hair is sunny gold. 
He looks up in my face, and I 
Look fondly, proudly down on him, 
And, with sweet tears of happiness, 
I feel my eyes grow dim. 


The child’s so like my heart’s best love! 
He has the self-same noble face ; 

In every gesture, ev’ry smile, 
A likeness, too, I trace, 

And oh! how dear, how doubly dear 
This makes my baby-boy to me! 

I fold him closer to my breast 
And kiss Kim tenderly. 


But, as the twilight fades, so fades 
The smile, the eyes, the shining hair. 

Ah, me! I dreamed—the night brings truth, 
I clasp the empty air. 

And mem’ry coming back repeats 

“ Heav’n gives to thee no little one!” 

I fold my arms and strive to say 

“My God! thy will be done!” 
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AUSING a moment, on the opening day of the present year, to 

. glance at what remained of the Stuyvesant pear tree in the 
Third Avenue, and looking up and down the long streets almost in 
vain for signs of the pleasant Knickerbocker custom of making 
New Year’s calls, I was forcibly reminded of the rapid growth 
and even more rapid ethnological changes that have occurred since 
old hard-koppig Peter spitefully turned his back upon the intruding 
English, and stumped off up the rude path that led to his “ Bouerie,” 
where he puffed his pipe, nursed his wooden leg, and swore in genu- 
ine Hollandisch at all Britons and Yankees, until death ended alike 
his swearing and his smoking. 

In the increasing whirl and excitement of the now acknowledged 
Metropolis of the Western Hemisphere, we find little time and per- 
haps little inclination to inquire who and what we are, and where 
we came from; some may perhaps occasionally wonder where they 
are going to, but, indeed, hardly a tithe of us are likely to waste 
time on that subject until the moment of departure is at hand; we 
are literally too closely occupied in trying to live to make prepara- 
tion for dying. In truth, there is no city in the world where men 
have so little leisure or spare time as in New York. While its 
million of intramural and suburban residents are made up of many 
nations and every variety of the human family, the motive power 
that keeps up the whirl and the strife of business is almost entirely 
American—and intensified American at that; for the native, who 
is a restless worker everywhere, works nowhere so hard as in New 
York ; it is the heart of his country, and as the human heart is the 
centre of physical foree—the particular spot where the life-sustain- 
ing blood is most active and efficient—so in this national heart the 
force that has made us a great people, and our country a great 
power—I mean the force of hard work—is ever at its maximum 
intensity. Like all other vast aggregations of people, we have 
among us the lazy and the thriftless, but very few such are of native 
birth; on the contrary, the native example operates powerfully upon 
the non-native element, and transforms a gencrous proportion of 
that material from idleness and servility to thrift and independence, 
There is no bee-hive without its drones; ours is not an exception, 
though the workers are chiefly native, and the drones, for the most 
part, refugees from stranger hives, 

Two hundred years ago (1667), by the treaty of Breda, this city 
and the whole province of New Netherlands was ceded to the 
English Government in exchange for Surinam (now Dutch Guiana). 

4 
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The English, a few hundreds of whom had come here in 1664 and 
the following years, were quite indignant at the bargain, and de- 
clared that they had been badly cheated. The province embraced 
al! the country west of Connecticut and Massachusetts between the 
fortieth and forty-fifth degrees of latitude; that is, from Phila- 
delphia to the Canadian line. It is to-day worth a million of Suri- 
nams. Up to 1664, a period of about forty years from the first 
actual settlement, the inhabitants of the future Metropolis were 
native Indians, Holland Dutch (about 1,500), a handful of Wal- 
Joons (speaking a mixture of Dutch and French), a few negro slaves, 
and here and there an Englishman who had wandered on specula- 
tion beyond the boundaries of the land of wooden nutmegs. 
Practically, New Amsterdam was a Dutch city, the people preserv- 
ing, with little change, the manners and customs of the United 
Provinces; intensely Protestant in their religion, jealous of their 
political rights, shrewd traders, and in every way thrifty; and 
hating with equal zeal the treacherous Indian at their doors, and 
the inquisitive and intrusive Yankee of the East. There appears to 
have been a particular aversion to anybody and anything that 
came from England, growing, perhaps, from the wars between the 
States General and Great Britain, and made still more intense by _ 
the extension of military operations to this side. At any rate, after 
the permanent occupation of the city by Governor Nicholls, and its 
change of name to New York, there was no further immigration 
from Holland; the current rather ran the other way, and many a 
great man who had lived for years in New Amsterdam, re- 
turned in disgust to the mother country. From those who remained 
descended the numerous families subsequently known as Knicker- 
bockers, who, for a full century afterward, impressed their blood 
and their social life so deeply upon the entire people as to keep it 
nearly all that period essentially a Dutch city. And even to this 
day that old Dutch blood is an element of great though silent 
power. Knee-breeches and pig-tails have given place to trousers 
and mustaches; but no F. F. V. of the Old Dominion ever sought 
with greater zeal, or cherished with prouder triumph, the heritage 
of a drop of the blood of Pocahontas, than do those of our present 
citizens who have reason to know or believe that their veins are 
ennobled by the sanguineous fluid that so placidly coursed in the 
arteries of the Vans and the Tens, who smoked and joked with 
Wouter Van Twiller and Petrus Stuyvesant. It need scarcely be 
added that this Dutch blood is the very best element among us— 
the only real Aristocracy, if we allow the idea at all in a Republic. 

The English immigration, beginning in 1664, was exceedingly 
slow, indeed almost imperceptible, and probably did not amount to 
five thousand in fifty years. They possessed the ruling power and 
held the best of the offices; two facts not likely to make them pop- 
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ular with the Dutch inhabitants; and the mutual dislike of the two 
nationalities was pretty sure to discourage immigration on the part 
of either. The growth of the city was slow, even putting it upon 
the basis of natural increase alone. At the time of the English 
occupation, the Dutch potulation was estimated at about 1,500. 
Thirty-four years later the census showed 4,937; and fifty years 
still later, only 11,717. At the latter period, say one hundred years 
after the English came in, the inhabitants were about equally 
divided—half being original Dutch, and half English and other 
sorts, including a considerable infusion of French Huguenots. Still, 
the tone (so to speak) of the city was overwhelmingly Dutch, espe- 
cially in social life. 

About this time, 1763, began, in earnest, the political agitation 
that culminated in the establishment of the United States of 
America as a nation and a power in the earth. The excitement in 
Boston and New England was fully equalled in New York; the 
passage of the Stamp Act was the signal for determined resistance ; 
the presence of Royalist officers and soldiers became odious; fre- 
quent collisions occurred; the Sons of Liberty, and other societies, 
sprang up, and the danger became so imminent all through the 
northern colonies, that the Ministry reluctantly retreated, and the 
act was repealed. One hundred years ago (March 18, 1767,) the 
people of this city met on the Common (City Hall Park) to cele- 
brate the first anniversary of the repeal of the odious Stamp Act. 
The British soldiers, in revenge for the people’s joy, secretly cut 
down the liberty-pole (which, by the way, is a really native Ameri- 
can symbol). The Sons of Liberty set up another, protected from 
red-coat axes by bands of iron. For several nights a regular war 
was kept up around this pole, the soldiers trying to destroy it and 
the people beating them off, until finally Governor Colden ordered 
the soldiers to desist. The pole was preserved, and on the King’s 
birthday, which happened soon after, the Liberty Boys run the 
Union flag to its top, planted acannon at the foot, and derisively 
answered, gun for gun, the royal salute from Fort George. But I 
am to write of people, not of politics. New York has never re- 
ceived due credit for her early efforts in the great struggle; her 
blood was freely shed, months before the Boston massacre, but no 
eminent historian seems to have deemed the fact of consequence, 
even if he knew it. It is true, the New Yorkers did not so soon 
come up to the idea of absolute independence for the Colonies, but 
they were the earliest and most strenuous opponents of the oppres- 
sive acts of the Home Governmept, and strove heartily and steadily 
for their constitutional rights. 

Assuming that in 1767 the population was about equally divided 
into Dutch and English, we find no material difference in the degree 
of patriotism shown. The English were the more hasty and demon- 
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strative; the Dutch equally decided, but slower to act. With the 
English, it was an insurrection—the most violent of all wars; the 
others looked upon it, at first, as a British quarrel, and no special con- 
cern of theirs; but when it developed into a struggle for independ- 
ence, they were in no particular behind their fellows of the other 
blood in support of the cause. New York went into the Revolution 
with rapidly-growing enthusiasm; but the fortunes of war very soon 
placed her in Royalist possession, and she remained the headquar- 
ters of the British Army for seven years. Washington was driven 
from the city in the Autumn of 1776—the British troops left the 
city in November, 1783, only after the conclusion of peace. During 
this occupation, of course, extreme English opinions and customs 
were the rule; a great many of those who favored the Revolution 
followed Washington, and their places were filled by the officers 
and followers of the Royalist armies. The Dutch, for the most 
part, remained, and accommodated themselves with characteristic 
silence to the new order of things. But their sympathies were with 
the Colonists, and the eye of military rule was ever on its guard to 
keep in check any distinctive demonstrations on their part; for the 
satraps of the tyrant feared treason in harm.ess New Year’s calls, 
and saw plots and petards in paas eggs and oilykooks. The result 
was inevitable: New York emerged from the Revolution a dilapi- 
dated and dispirited city. The people were, to a great extent, de- 
bauched by their long associations with the soldiery; there were, 
among others, many hundreds of Royalist sympathizers who had 
made it a city of refuge; the returning and victorious patriots 
missed no occasion to express their opinions of these tories, and 
confusion worse confounded was the order of the day. The strong 
anti-republican element that dominated during the war, survived 
for many years, and is distinctly visible to this day in certain insti- 
tutions and customs of importance. 

The Revolution being over, and the whole people technically 
made Americans by the baptism of blood, we assume that for all 
except political theories the English was now American influence, 
while the only considerable diverse element was whatever remained 
of the original Dutch blood. But the Knickerbockers never fully 
recovered from the changes produced by the war; they were amal- 
gamated with the English (now native) throng; their distinctions 
of dress, manners and customs were by little and little given up, 
and the Dutch language was seldom heard, save in the private 
assemblies of the old régime; republicans they were in spirit, but 
the new form of government, founded upon the novel basis of “all 
men equal,” was not hastily accepted. It had been a hundred 
years since the last Dutch rule; the city had long before been 
Englishified, and now, after the disasters of war, with an unheard- 
of rush of Yankee barbarians to New York (where Uncle Sam first 
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set up his government), with a forest of tall liberty-poles irreverently 
lifting the ferocious bald eagle, and that stupid-looking night-cap of 
liberty, high above the golden chanticleer that glistened on the 
Dutch church spires, the Knickerbockers saw that the days of the 
Dutch dynasty were over. A goodly number of them retired to 
the shady groves of Staten Island or the classic salt meadows of 
Communipaw; and from the inauguration of Washington in Wall 
Street, we may date the end of the active business and political 
influence of the descendants of the first settlers. 

In 1776 the population of the city was probably about 25,000; 
say 10,000 of Dutch descent; 12,000 English and American; 2,000 
negroes, and 1,000 Walloons, Huguenots, French, Portuguese, ete. 
Ten years afterward, an actual census gave less than 24,000 as the 
aggregate. About that time, however, the future Metropolis began 
to develop the wonderful growth that was destined to make it, 
within little more than half a century, one of the most densely 
populated and important cities of the world. By the enumerations 
taken under authority of the general Government, the progress 
was as follows: 


INCREASE 
YEARS. ; GAIN. PER CENT. 


27,398 82 
35,856 59 
27,383 28 
73,386 59 
115,618 58 
202,837 65 
298,115 57 


Except during the decades when we were at war with Great 
Britain, the growth, as will be seen, was remarkably uniform— 
about sixty-three per cent. for each period, 

There having been no violent or radical social changes since the 
Revolution (for the war of 1812 was of little importance for such 
ends), we pass over the intervening period and come to the main 
questien of the origin and character of the existing population. 
And here let us say that, while we use chiefly data that pertain 
only to the city proper, it should be borne in mind that this island 
contains only a part of New York; that her people have poured 
over upon the adjoining counties and States until they make up 
nearly the entire population within a radius of forty miles. If the 
island held 800,000 in 1860, the actual metropolitan population 
must have been nearly a million and a quarter. However, let us 
return to the city as limited by its original charter to the Island of 
Manhattan, and what are now Randall’s, Ward’s, Black well’s, Gov- 
ernor’s, Bedloe’s and Ellis’ Islands. For the purpose of such facts 
as we want, we turn to the enumerations made by the State, refer- 
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ring chiefly to those of 1855 and 1865. Much fault has been found 
with the census of 1865 because it showed a decrease from the na- 
tional census of 1860. It is probable that neither is exactly cor- 
rect; the enumerators in 1860 were paid so much per hundred 
names, and made the most of the job. In 1865, another mode of 
payment rendered it probable at least that the enumerators got 
through as easily as they could without being detected in serious 
omissions ; and besides, the enormous drain of the army during the 
war, the return to Europe of thousands of foreign-born residents, 
and the natural dispersion from large centres in times of trouble 
and high prices, and particularly (which is seldom taken into ac- 
count) the forcing out of residents by the great increase of stores 
and factories, making it actually impossible to find houses to live 
in—these facts will account for much of the disparity. Whatever 
errors there may have been, they affect all classes alike, and there- 
fore do not at all affect nationalities, proportions and percentages. 

The total population of the city in 1855 was 629,904; in 1865 it 
was 726,386—an increase in ten years of about 17 per cent. For 
the preceding ten years, by State enumeration, the increase was 
nearly 70 per cent. Such an increase on the Federal census of 1860 
would have given us a round million in 65. The native-born pop- 
ulation was 303,721 in 55 and 407,312 in ’65—the first being 42} 
and the last 56 per cent. of the whole. This shows a considerable 
gain upon the rapidly-increasing proportion of foreigners, which 
may be accounted for probably by the great stampede of aliens in 
186263, who feared they might be forced into the army. Recur- 
ring to the census and its probable errors, there is one curious fact 
that would seem to prove that the enumerators of 1865 returned 
fairly the native population, but most flagrantly neglected those of 
foreign birth, except in the case of naturalized voters. The point 
is this: In 1855, a native population of 303,721 returned 46,173 
voters, or one in 6.58—a fraction less than one in six and a half; in 
1865, the natives were 407,312, and their voters 51,500, or one in 
7.91—a little more than one in eight; the difference may be owing 
to loss of men in war or absence in the army. Now, the foreign 
population in 1855 was 322,460, producing 42,704 voters, or one in 
7.55—a little less than one in seven and a half; in 1865, the foreign 
were 313,477 (nearly 10,000 less than in 1855), and the naturalized 
voters were 77,475, or one in 4.05—that is, almost one-quarter of 
the foreign-born population were adult males and voters! This is 
simply incredible: if the record of voters is correct, there should 
have been at least 530,000 foreign-born in the city in 1865—if the 
number of people is correct, the number of voters by naturalization 
is more than 30,000 too high. But the votes were cast, and there 
is no other conclusion than that the enumeration of aliens was omit- 
ted to the extent of 30 or 40 per cent. Therefore, while I use the 
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census figures as they are for comparisons, it would be well to sup- 
pose that the round numbers for 1865 probably ought to be: of na- 
tive-born, 420,000; of foreign-born, 530,000—a total of 950,000. 
Of the native-born in 1865, there were 312,210 born in the city, 
3,087 in Kings County, 3,390 in Westchester, and 15,980 in other 
parts of the State. Of those born in other States, there were 7,190 
from Massachusetts, 6,262 from Connecticut, 4,404 from other 
Eastern States, in all, 17,856 from Yankee Land. In common with 
the natives of New York, these Down Easters are the wide-awake, 
go-ahead element in our daily life, and for their numbers they yield 
an amount of propelling force unequalled by any other people. 
They are emphatically workers, and make their energy felt, if not 
always respected, wherever they may be. The 22,500 natives of 
New York (born out of the city) are another element of great 
power; less aggressive and less venturesome than the unadulterated 
Yankee, they are equally firm of conviction and persistent in effort, 
with the additional virtue of more steadiness of purpose and greater 
strength of will under discouragements. A great portion of the 
responsible business of our city is controlled by these men. New 
Jersey sends us 9,741 of her children, a majority of whom are 
dealers in something to eat. The Jerseymen, and the 5,500 Penn- 
sylvanians who come with them, are strongly tinctured with Dutch 
cautiousness or slowness, and seldom undertake extensive business 
or great risks; but they are generally prudent and safe, with a 
constant reference to “ number one” that would do honor to a Con- 
necticut trader. All the Southern or slaveholding States gave us 
4,304 in 1865 against 3,289 in 1855. There are not enough (or were 
not) of this class to make any particular impress upon the city, and 
since the war the little influence they might have had is quite gone, 
The days of their vast political importance have passed away, and 
the disgraceful spirit of toadying to the few hundreds of rich 
planters who gave us their society in the hot months, has also 
vanished. From the great West we receive but little—only 2,282 
in all, of whom half are from Ohio. California sends back 207, and 
Oregon not one, The human current of course sets that way, and 
New York (the whole State) has done her share, as for instance: 
In 1860 there were 191,128 New Yorkers in Michigan, 121,508 in 
Illinois, 75,550 in Ohio, 21,574 in Minnesota, 46,053 in Iowa, and so 
on; nearly 30,000 in California, and 10,000 in the Territories, or, to 
sum up, the State of New York had furnished to other parts of the 
Union 867,000 of her children, and received from all the States only 
275,000. By the census of 1850 we had sent out 750,000, and re- 
ceived 290,000; so it appears that in ten years we had increased 
our contributions by 117,000, and decreased receipts by 15,000. I 
believe census compilers seldom take notice of these movements, but 
if they undertake to record nativities they should do so; the New 
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Yorker in California is as much a New Yorker as an Irishman in 
Boston is an Irishman. The human production of a State are 
those who were born in it, not those who emigrate to it. Of 
the United States born population of our own city, 65,102 were 
born beyond its borders. Probably more than 45,000 of these are 
men, and were adults when they came here. It is safe, therefore, 
to say that as an element of business and moral force, they repre- 
sent a city population of five times as many, including women and 
children—say 225,000, or more than half the native total. It is no 
disparagement to city-born people, but nevertheless true, that the 
greater portion of its moneyed, trading and manufacturing business 
is managed by those who were once “ greenhorns” from the coun- 
try. Instance the great medium of intelligence—the press: Ray- 
mond, Greeley, Brooks, Bryant, Marble, are Eastern or New 
York State men, all born in rural districts; Bennett is a Scotch- 
man; and the same is true of their publishers and the principal 
assistant editors, with scarcely exceptions enough to prove the rule. 
Thus much for origin and influence of our driving native-born 
population. 

The foreign element is very different material. New York, by 
her situation as the port of ingress of two-thirds of the foreign com- 
merce of the nation and a much greater proportion of all the emi- 
gration from the Eastern Hemisphere, is very naturally a city of 
many peoples and many tongues; a polylingual, cosmopolitan capi- 
tal—a half-way house for gregarious races. It is not more than 
forty years since the great human current first started across the 
ocean, then merely a little rill, but steadily increasing until the 
revolutions and attempted revolutions of 1848 in Germany and Ire- 
land raised the stream into a rushing river. The political impetus 
was more than equalled (in Ireland) by the great famine. Before 
that time we had received a large number of Irish, and but very 
few Germans ; after that they came in floods from both countries, 
and it was not unusual to have from three to six thousand foreigners 
landed at Castle Garden in a single day. From 1847 to 1860 
inclusive the number of aliens landed in this city was 2,671,819; 
in 1854 alone the number was nearly 320,000. During the first 
part of the late war the tide slackened very materially, but increased 
again from 1864. The whole number received by the Commission- 
ers of Emigration in twenty years ending last December, was 3,583,- 
184, equivalent to the population of more than twelve of the smaller 
States of the Union in 1860. The immigration last year was 
233,410. But I will not confuse the reader with figures—all remem- 
ber the overwhelming tide, and we were thankful for the national 
and individual prosperity that enabled us to receive millions of 
the persecuted and the destitute without perceptible diminution of 
our resources or danger to our Government. Of these emigrants 
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the Irish were the most numerous and the poorest ; thousands were 
paupers in fact, and had not even a change of clothing. This 
grievance became so great that Congress enacted laws to prevent 
or mitigate the evil, by securing from shippers certain head-money 
that could be used to support the helpless. Unfitted for ven- 
ture in the Western prairies, the Irish mostly remained in or 
near the city, crowding into whatever place of shelter they could 
find, seeking the commonest and poorest paid work when they 
sought any, setting up little dirty liquor shops, a great portion 
of them falling naturally into an unhealthy and degraded way 
of life. There were many notable exceptions; I speak of the mass 
of the indigent classes. Of the Germans, nearly all who were 
heads of families brought a little money, and more than half of 
them wisely pushed on to the prairies. But the figures will best 
illustrate this point. The census of 1860 shows in all the States 
1,611,304 Irish and 1,301,136 Germans; New York, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts—each having large cities—retained 885,445, or 
more than half of all the Irish; while the new States of the Northwest 
got 655,427, or more than half the German influx. Still there were 
a great many Germans who preferred the city and lager-beer ped- 
dling to the country. The Germans seized upon the wooden tene- 
ments in the Tenth and Seventeenth Wards, and crowded out the 
natives; the Irish were partial to the Fourth, Sixth and Fourteenth, 
and made their stronghold in the rookeries of those localities, 
Whenever these classes have intruded in force, the native New 
Yorker has tled before them. Little by little they may have assimi- 
lated with us, and there has been some intermarrying; but there 
seems to be an antagonism too strong to expect anything like a 
general fusion. On one hand difference of language, on the other 
difterence of religion, stands in the way. 

_ These classes constitute the great bulk of our foreign-born popu- 
lation, but by no means the extent of foreign influence upon the 
city. The children of these people, though born here and techni- 
cally called Americans, are as much foreigners in instinct, education 
and behavior as their parents, Now, when we remember that the 
increase by Irish mothers is to Americans as three to one, and by 
Germans at least two to one; further, that the majority of immi- 
grants are adults upon arrival, we find a powerful addition to the 
foreign element not set down in the census, As proof of the 
remarkable difference in the fecundity of these classes, look at the 
mortality tables, where the number of children deceased in 1865 
was 14,804, of whom 13,158 were born of foreign mothers, and only 
1,646 of native mothers—showing the astonishing proportion of 
eight to one! From a partial record of births, I find that, of 3,151 
children, 2,756 were of foreign, and but 570 of native parentage. 
Notwithstanding the greater mortality in ratio of children of for- 
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eign parents, as many of them as of Americays come to maturity. 
Adding, then, these children to the foreign side, we shall get, as a 
low estimate, this result: Natives, 33 per cent., foreign-born and 
their children, 67 per cent., of the whole population. ‘The numbers 
of immigrants other than Irish and German are insignificant, except 
English, of whom we have 19,700. There are 6,617 Scotch, 572 
Welsh, 3,541 British Americans, 5,800 French, 955 Italian, 350 
Spanish, etc. The number of Irish by the census in 1865 was 
161,334, nearly 15,000 less than in 1855; the Germans (including 
Scandinavians, Poles, Belgians and other Germanic people) were 
113,833, against 102,235 ten years before. As the actual immigra- 
tion from 1855 to 1865 was more than a million and a quarter, we 
are again reminded that the enumerators of the last census must 
have omitted a very large portion of the alien residents. 

The influence of the foreign element upon our business interests 
has been almost insignificant, in view of its great preponderance 
of numbers. We have a number of wealthy English, French and 
German merchants and bankers, and too many foreign speculators, 
such as gold gamblers and general money brokers; yet these do not 
weigh conspicuously in the aggregate of business, except, perhaps, 
the Hebrews of the gold room. There is a great deal of foreign 
capital here, but most of it is worked through native hands. The 
foreign element, even when wealthy, is not notable for enterprise in 
business ventures, and incoming capitalists look with astonishment 
upon the daring of our financial lions, There are two or three rich 
and wide-awake natives in New York who could—and, had they 
undertaken it, would—have laid the Atlantic Cable in less time 
than it took the British directors to cipher out the length of the 
wire. With few exceptions, our foreign residents of means take 
the world easily and do a moderate business in a quiet way, with 
little of the slap-dash and hurry-skurry that mark our own people 
under similar conditions. As for politics, the wealthy foreigner 
remains aloof and manifests very little interest in parties or party 
questions. He comes here to make money; perhaps returns after 
a few years of profitable effort; if he remains, it is an even chance 
that he will not become legally naturalized unless it be desirable 
to do so for the furtherance of his business operations. Socially, 
this class mingle freely with native society, and exert a wide influ- 
ence in that direction. 

The second or middle class of imported residents, comprising 
those of some means and tolerable education, take to politics as 
naturally as ducks to water. They expand under the inspiration 
of an atmosphere where every man is a sovereign; they sectire the 
right of franchise at the earliest moment, and seldom fail to use it 
upon the slightest provocation. From voting to holding office is 
their natural proclivity, and our frequent elections give ample op- 
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portunity for the gratification of their ambition. -For any ordinary 
office, say alderman, councilman or school trustee, there are forty 
naturalized to ten native aspirants. While their votes were a mi- 
nority, they were the allies of this or that party as the chances of 
preferment inclined to ‘the one or the othef. Within four years, 
however, they have risen to a decisive majority of all the voters, 
and the question now is not how many offices ought the foreign 
element to ask for, but how many shall it permit native Americans 
to retain. But I am verging upon party grounds and must beware. 
The business and social influence of this middle class is on the 
whole healthy. They are generally strong and hearty men, good 
workers and tolerable managers; and those who choose to work 
are pretty sure to find employment, often where Americans would 
meet with refusal. The children of this class are usually bright, 
and grow up to be as good citizens as we can expect in such a 
town. 

The third, and unfortunately the largest class of immigrants is 
to be considered. This class embraces the very poorest and most 
ignorant and debased of the millions that pour upon us from the 
old world; it comprises the criminals and paupers of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the Continent, and with them an immense throng who 
are not criminals, but so poor that American paapers look like 
princes beside them. These wretched creatures find shelter as best 
they may in cellars and garrets, work as little as possible, preferring 
to send their ragged children into the streets to beg and steal; 
they indulge freely in the atrocious liquors sold in low rum-shops, 
repel all healthy influences—such as schools and missions, and soon 
become scarcely less dangerous to society than so many wild beasts, 
These are the squalid wretches who burrow in the worst class of 
tenement houses and in the old worm-eaten sheds of the dirtiest 
portions of the town. To give an idea of the manner in which 
this division of our foreign element exists, I quote, from a careful 
report by a city missionary of unimpeachable veracity, the follow- 
ing facts: 

In the Fourth Ward, human beings are packed in some places at the rate of 
240,000 to the square mile. There are 465 places where intoxicating liquor is 
sold, or one grog-shop for 47 souls. In a single block, there are 59 miserable 
buildings, occupied by 382 families, the individuals in which are 812 Irish, 218 
Germans, 186 Italians, 189 Polanders, 12 French, 9 English, 7 Portuguese, 2 
Welsh, 39 negroes and 10 Americans; total, 1,520. Of these, 113 are Protest- 
ants, 287 Jews, and 1,062 Catholics. Of the 613 children, but 166 attend any 
school. Of the 900 adults, 605 can neither read nor write. There are 50 
degraded women, but not one of them an American. In this block are 33 un- 
derground tenements, the most of which are from eight to ten feet below the 
sidewalk. There are 20 grog-shops. One Sabbath a gentleman counted for 
five hours the number of persons who went into two of them. There were 
450 men, 445 women, 82 boys and 68 girls; total, 1,045. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that from this vile sub-stratum of 
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mortality come crimes of all descriptions, offences of every grade— 
except those requiring shrewdness and intelligence ; and murder, 
burglary, theft, prostitution, assaults, and preéminently drunken- 
ness and disorderly behavior spring mainly from these miserable 
people. Hence it happens that of all our paupers, over seventy per 
cent. are foreign-born, and four-fifths of those are Irish; of vagrants, 
ninety per cent. are foreigners; of convicts in State and other 
prisons, seventy per cent.; of prostitutes of the lower sort, at least 
eighty per cent.; of applicants for dispensary and other charitable 
relief, about eighty per cent.; of police arrests for all manner of 
offences, seventy-five per cent., while of cholera, small-pox, typhus 
fever, and other virulent and dangerous diseases, they are the 
natural breeders, nurses and disseminators. As for influence, of 
course this class has none, unless it be to embitter the native mind 
against all foreigners whatsoever. 

Errors excepted, such is a fair view of the origin and present 
composition of the denizens of this Metropolis. The data are as 
nearly accurate as possible; the deductions are intended to express 
a candid and liberal judgment. Our active, vital, energetic, pro- 
pelling force, is of Dutch and English descent, but now purely: 
American; it is not mainly of city-born men, but of those who have 
come in from the State and the Eastern States. Our laboring force 
is made up of city-born, country-born, and the middle class or the 
best of the foreign increment. The foreign-born element prepon- 
derates in numbers, but is entirely subjective to the native element 
and under its control, especially in a moral sense ; but politically— 
where numbers are looked to and morals too often ignored—the 
foreign element holds and wields the power. Socially, we are dis- 
tinctively American, with the largest catholicity of toleration. The 
New Yorker is certainly proud of his noble city; but he feels that 
its greatness is manifest and everywhere known; that to doubt 
such greatness would be to doubt the daylight with the sun at 
meridian ; and he is quite content that his city and her people should 
manifest and approve themselves in what they have done and will 
yet do for this country and the world. 


F, J. Orrarson. 








MADEMOISELLE. 


IGH noon in the tropics. The sun poured molten brass on 

flat roof and in the stifling, blinding, yellow-walled court- 

yard. The sail-like leaves of the bananas, torn into strings in their 

flappings in the wind, hung heavy and still; the low cluster of fig 

trees in the corner gave out strange odors in the hot air; along the 

slender branches and amid the glistening foliage of the pomegran- 

ate the gold-lined, scarlet blossoms glowed redder, expanded fuller, 

as if the very soul of the hour lurked in their deep, stamen-set 
tubes. 

I had just finished my mid-day class of an hour and a half, and, 
thoroughly worn out with the heat and the necessary iteration and 
reiteration of explanations of the morrow’s duties, had thrown my 
books and pile of dictations on my desk, and myself into the chair 
before it. 

At first I was only tired and somewhat impatient with my ease- 
loving pupils; but as I sat there trying to rest from both feelings, 
my gaze wandered out into the court-yard, round the hot, glaring 
walls, over the stirless shrubs and trees, the silent fountain, then up 
to the inexpressibly beautiful southern sky, cloudless, and so blue ; 
and all at once something rose chokingly in my throat. I thought 
of the sea, taking color from that sky, dashing miles on miles be- 
tween my home and me; of the many mornings I had sat there 
just so tired, and, with nobody to go to for a little petting sympa- 
thy, just so forlorn; I remembered, too, that I was only nineteen; 
that down in my heart stirred uneasily a whole world of romance 
and dewy morning hopes and dreams; that I was alone among 
strangers, and that for months a whilom romp’s sole experience of 
out-door air and life had been confined to nightly ,haunting the 
house-tops and rare promenades en surveillance in the ill-kept school- 
garden. My heart contracted; I could bear no longer my walled 
horizon; I turned to what was directly before me. 

That was my desk, a clumsy, red-painted thing, filled with what, 
in my present mood, I regarded as the tiresome apparatus of my 
most tiresome calling. Upon it were three or four piles of mangled 
English exercises; above, hung a shelf of reference and text-books. 
Nothing else; no book, no picture, no current literature—none in 
the house even—for the unprofessional part of me; just my weary, 
dreary workwoman’s tools; and I suppose I should have felt tragic 
again, but just then a tinkle of a bell, a voice repeating the Bene- 
dicité, another tinkle, followed by a great uproar in the dining- 
room, warned me that it was time for refresco (which doesn’t by 
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any means infer anything so grossly substantial as Zunch), and that 
a plate of cool, fragrant fruits would console me famously for a sea- 
son. And just here a very apropos voice at my elbow said, “ Miss 
Laura, mademoiselle begs you to come to her room, and I have 
carried your refresco there.” 

So I went to find “ Mademoiselle,” threading my way among 
groups of loud-voiced, laughing girls, who made boisterous room 
for “Mees.” At her little grated window “ Mademoiselle” was 
watching forme. “Ah, there youare! Come.” 

A plate of fruit and mademoiselle’s American rocker were 
ready for me. I took both, but in an instant the plate was pushed 
away. 

“Guavas! And I’m so thirsty! Well, never mind. You sent 
for me, mademoiselle. What is your will with your slave?” 

Mademoiselle laughed and bent over a little bathing-tub behind 
the door. Then I heard something click! click! toward me, and 
click! click! back again, and behold! an enormous crab, one leg 
tied by a string which mademoiselle held. 

“OQ mademoiselle! the horrid thing! It wasforthat you wanted 
me? I shall go this minute!” 

“No, no, Mademoiselle Laure; stay, and I will finish translating 
that German legend. I see I shall never make you like all depart- 
ments of natural history.” 


Mademoiselle plunged her new pet into the bath-tub again and 
took up her book. The legend was charming, mademoiselle’s 
translation the most picturesque French possible, but for the first 
time I could not attend. 


“ Mademoiselle” was Mademoiselle Aglaé de la Croix, the head 
French teacher in the best school for young ladies in the West 
Indies. 

And this was her boudoir. 

Now, mademoiselle was not a fairy—at least not a young one. 
She might very well have been an old fairy, one with rather more 
than a suspicion of malice in her, and aged—well, say about forty- 
two, 

She was tall, thin, long-waisted, high-shouldered ; she had pretty 
feet and hands, only she trimmed the long nails on the latter into 
sharp points that set nervous people a-thinking of claws; her arms 
were very drolly short; her head the least one ever saw on so tall 
a person ; her hair very sparse, and this day arranged @ la Chinoise ; 
her swarthy, pitted, pinched face had two spots of bright color on 
the high cheek bones; add bright, irate gray eyes, a prim mouth, a 
strong-minded chin, a pair of steel-bowed spectacles, a nez mutiné 
created expressly for their support, and toilets of yellow gray, and 
the picture is complete. 
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Mademoiselle was a regular encyclopedia, to us, of knowledge 
useful and ornamental. She taught Latin and higher mathematics ; 
history en professeur, as she was fond of saying; was an enthusi- 
astic botanist and entomologist ; wrote French and German verses 
and plays to order; drew very well; was mistress of the whole 
mazy labyrinth of fancy-work; taught instrumental music; sang as 
few amateurs do; the best improviser of festivals and costumes; 
never without an expedient; with charming conversational talents ; 
and withal the fussiest, most difficult and hypochondriacal old maid 
imaginable. 

Mademoiselle was a Catholic, of course; on the fourth finger 
of her left hand she wore a plain gold ring which she called her 
spousal ring, and which contained, she averred, the date 6f a vow 
of perpetual maidenhood, and she was always talking of renouncing 
the world and becoming a réligieuse. 

And for the frame of the picture, the boudoir. 

The floor was tiled and bare, the bedstead of the most primitive 
construction, an orange mosquito-bar, under which mademoiselle 
ought to look ravishing, three or four huge trunks covered -with 
piles of linen in process of airing, an apothecary’s establishment on 
the shelf, a great green coffin of a bathing-tub with a prepared bath 
of starch, the little one with the crab, a wash-bowl with water 
containing an infusion of poison hemlock for the immersion and 
speedy death of invading cockroaches, on the table the doctor’s 
last prescription, and open beside it M. Bouillet’s “Scientific Diction- 
ary,” in which mademoiselle had been ascertaining the properties 
of her medicaments, a glass box in which a long-legged, hairy 
spider was spinning a cocoon, books, piles of music, embroidery 
frames, a heap of botanical rubbish in the corner, butterflies and 
bugs pinned all over the woodwork, and, crowning honor! a with- 
ered branch of orange tree stuck in the bolt socket of the door, 
and nasty white caterpillars with red heads (mademoiselle had 
directed my shuddering attention to them the day before as “des 
chenilles magnifiques!”) impaled on the thorns—such was the 
garniture of mademoiselle’s sanctum. 

I looked around the room—mademoiselle’s home, and she now in 
middle life ; at the queer collection of chattels which I knew con- 
stituted, with her yearly salary, her whole worldly fortune; then I 
looked at her—at that more than plain face and person, and the 
dreadful coiffure @ la Chinoise, I remembered her naive vanities, 
touches of malice, her striking and multifarious gifts and accom- 
plishments ; I knew that she had been a teacher many years; I 
yearned to know if in the earlier ones the labor had been as weari- 
some to her as it mostly was to me, and if, taking this world only 
into consideration, she had in her lonely, toilsome life found such 
wayside sweetness of compensation that she would elect to live it 
all over again. 
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“Pardon me, mademoiselle,” I interrupted, “ but somehow I can- 
not pay the least attention to-day. Won’t you talk to me instead, 
please ?” j 

“Very willingly. But I thought you were very anxious to know 
how Wilhelm got Lena’s ring out of the pool in the wood?” 

“ So I was, yesterday, but to-day everything goes wrong. I’m 
tired of teaching! tired of staying in the house! tired of this 
island! tired of life itself, if I must drag it on in this fashion! 
There! I feel immensely better already!” 

“T hope so. I looked for rain with the lightning and thunder. 
Well, mademoiselle with the blonde head, rose dress and impatient 
heart, what shall we talk about, the book being laid aside ?” 

“ Wotld you mind, mademoiselle, very much, telling me about 
the time when you too were new to confinement, work and disci- 
pline? Of course I know that I have not your resources (here, my 
eye falling on the spider, a spasm seized me, and inwardly I blessed 
my paucity in that respect), but I should like to know if, with all 
these, you would be willing to live your life over again.” 

Mademoiselle hesitated a moment, then answered, “ Why not? 
In the light of example it may be useful. Shall I begin my history 
now ?” 

“No, mademoiselle, there is the five-minute bell for my class, 
Beside, how unromantic! at this hot, glaring time. Let it be to- 
night on the house-top. Think how it will sound, under the stars! 
Do you agree?” 

“ A ce soir,” said mademoiselle, 


It was after sunset, nearly dark, when I met heron the roof. The 
wind had risen and blew fresh and strong, flapping the bananas and 
setting the palm leaves all a-rattle. Great vultures circled in dozens 
around a group of tall trees in a neighboring garden, or screaming 
Peor! peor! flew heavily at no great distance above our heads, and 
stormy clouds rushed across the sky. 

“ Ah, the norther!” I cried, and held out my arms, and would 
have hugged the dear home-wind to my heart, if I could; “we 
shall have a famous blow to-morrow. How delicious it is! Now, 
mademoiselle, you see the time prepares itself! Now for the 
story!” 

Mademoiselle could not walk and talk in the strong wind, so I 
spread a shawl and we settled snugly in the sheltering corner of 
the parapet. 

“IT was born,” she began, “on the island of Martinique, of a 
French father and Creole mother. \ My father was a young officer 
in the garrison, Alphonse de Launay, and he was killed in a duel 
some months before I saw the light. It was at a ball at the fort; 
a brother officer refused to apologize for some impertinence to the 
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lady on my father’s arm; they took pistols and went at once to the 
garden, and a little later, without one word of warning, my father’s 
dead body was carried into my mother’s presence. ” 


“ But the name, de Launay ?—you are called de la Croix.” 

“T shall come to that. I was born in the tirst violence of my 
mother’s grief, and was nearly a year old when news came from 
France that the de Launay refused to recognize my father’s marriage, 
or any claim of my mother and her child upon them. My mother 
was poor, I suppose, though I was too young to feel it, but that 
must have been the reason why I was placed so young, not more 
than five years old, in a convent school on the other side of the 
island, whence I was taken to her once a month with Concha, my 
nurse, in a little fishing vessel. I was a gay little thing, singing 
almost before I could speak, and, quite wonderfully for a child, I 
have been told: I remember perfectly being taken to the convent 
parlor to be shown off to visitors—singing the Jn exitu Israel de 
Aigypto: domus Jacob de populo barbaro, that I had caught at 
vespers when I could not have been more than seven; and in my 
voyages home the sailors would hide me among the cordage and old 
sails as we neared the shore, and make me sing songs they had 
taught me. Then my mother would come running down to the 
water’s-edge, clasp me, kiss me, cry over me, and thank the sailors 
till they were ready to cry too, I remember they had always some- 
thing for her—corals, fish, shells—all sorts of sea treasures. 

“When I was a little over seven years there was an earthquake; 
I was at the convent and unharmed, but my poor mother was 
crushed in the street by falling walls. I did not understand very 
much about it—only that I should go no more on the sea with the 
fishermen to visit the sad lady who was so fond of me, At this 
time, my god-father, one of the planters of Martinique, a French 
gentleman who had never brought his family there, and who was 
returning to France to visit them, proposed to take me also, to see 
if any arrangement could be effected with my father’s family, and 
agreeing to educate me himself in case they persisted in disowning 
me, 

“Tt was a long voyage—in a sailing vessel, of course. I think M. 
de Saint-Ours became very much attached to me, and I loved him 
as a father. His home was in Lyons, but he staid with me many 
days in Paris, trying vainly to induce my relatives to accept and 
care for me, then took me himself to the Sacré-Ceur at Beauvais, 
and there left me with as many charges to the Superior as if I had 
been his own only daughter. In this parting my little heart almost 
broke. I look back now to that time; I remember how sad and 
lonely I was for weeks; what a curiosity to the mocking little 
Parisiennes was the young barbarian from the New World; how I 
used to hide from them in all sorts of out-of-the-way holes and 
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corners, and I have more genuine pity for that timid, friendless little 
thing, than for the woman of after days in real agonies. 

“ After a time I recovered my gayety. I ran and played in the 
beautiful, great convent garden, and began to shoot up like a young 
palm. I learned nothing. I was so outrageously wild that I passed 
into a proverb. I sang, danced, and played at our little feasts like 
a born actress, they said; still, I think my mistresses were fond of 
the loving, demonstrative torment. 

“But one day all changed. We had for an exercise to give a 
written account of a history that had been read to us, in which a 
council was called in a beleagured city to consider means of in- 
creasing the strength of the fortifications, and the reigning Duke 
made a speech. 

“We sat down, I with my head so full of war and heroics that I 
forgot to tease my neighbors on either hand. 

“They stared at me. ‘Aglaé actually writes!’ But I did not 
heed. In my account, when came the time for the Duke’s speech, 
I made him draw his sword with a flourish, and begin, ‘My walls, 
citizens! they are men!’ and so on in very paladin fashion. When 
it was read, the sister who taught the class, and who knew so very 
much that we all held her in great awe, called me to her, laid her 
hand on my head, and after looking a moment steadily in my eyes, 
turned me toward the class, saying, ‘There is more in this mis- 
chievous little brain than we have any of us suspected. Young 
ladies, the honors of the day belong to Aglaé!’ At the end she 
kept me after the others. I can see now the bright eyes, the sweet, 
serene face, with the halo of her cap round it, and hear the voice 
that said, ‘Your Duke has done better than did the real one. My 
dear child, must we ever be troubled about lessons and tasks again?’ 
At that moment I felt she never would. ‘Never!’ I answered 
fervently, and kissed her thin hand with solemn rapture. 

“The transformation was effected, and as complete as it was sud- 
den. After that I carried off prizes and crowns year after year at 
the annual exhibitions, till, at seventeen I graduated. One year 
more I staid, giving my time to music and French literature. Then 
I wanted to enter the Novitiate, but ‘No,’ said M. de Saint-Ours; 
‘you are too young, and totally ignorant of what you would re- 
nounce. The world would always have the fascination of some- 
thing unknown for you, and there might come a feeling of intoler- 
able regret when it would be all too late. Go out, now, from the 
convent ; essay life; if then you shall still wish to return, I will no 
longer oppose you.’ 

“He could not take me to his home; I think his family were not 
pleased that he had already done so much for me. So he procured me 
a situation as French teacher in a large school at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

“T was then about your own age, of very mercurial disposition, 
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and I found the new life hard. I had, in the commencement, before 
they knew what I could do, the classes of beginners—stolid little 
German girls, knitting interminable gaiters in class. For a week I 
thought I should go crazy. 

“T abolished the knitting work, got their round, china-blue eyes 
fixed on me with faint interest, and the matter began to move. At 
the end of a month all the large classes were given me. In these 
I found the pupils so provokingly, so lumpishly stupid that a mo- 
tive for learning German was at once supplied me: I would learn 
it that in their own language I might sting and rouse them better 
than I could in my own with their comprehension of it. 

“T went at once into the baby German classes, and in four years I 
had completed the entire schocl course in German, and graduated 
with the graduating class. But it was not a pleasant thing to do; 
the other teachers thought I was ambitious, and wished to infringe 
upon their ground, and there was altogether so much jealous feel- 
ing that I was not sorry to leave and accept a position as chief 
teacher under a directress in a pensionnat at Coblentz. How I 
loved and love that city! The country, the city, the hamlet, where 
has passed the romance of one’s life is always the dear heart-adopted 
spot of earth. The romance of mine was born, lived its brief life, 
and died there, and for me over that quaint city ever brood the 
Summer skies. 

“T had to work hard, for the directress, a stout, middle-aged Ger- 
man woman, attended only to the general business of the pension- 
nat, and I had the advanced classes in German as well as in French; 
but I was young, ambitious, courageous, I had a good salary, and 
the world went smoothly round. I had, moreover, a home—a little 
empire of two rooms, all my own, away up in the sky region of the 
house. The furniture I bought myself: I had a cabinet piano, a 
very little book-case filled with charming books: the bed and table 
linen was marked with my initials: I had a pretty china tée-d-téte set : 
each morning I made my coffee and laid my table myself: it was 
very sweet.” 


* Mademoiselle,” I couldn’t help breaking in here, “did you have 
any spiders and worms pinned up on the walls?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” she answered; “and a very fine collection, too. 
Thank God, I never was a squeamish Anglaise! Why,I hada 
magnificent specimen of—” 

“Spare me! spare me!” I entreated, “and go on.” 


“ Well, I had been there almost a year,” mademoiselle proceeded ; 
“it was in the beginning of Lent; madame la directrice fell ill— 
very ill indeed, of an inflammatory rheumatism. Her old physician 
had died not long before, and I sent the porter out, at hazard, to 
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summon the nearest to be found. He came back with one newly 
established at Coblentz, who had but just completed his studies in 
Paris, a magn twenty-seven or so years old. I took him to madame’s 
room, and remained while he was there. I suppose I was very gay, 
for madame was frightened about herself, and troubled lest the 
school should go to ruin without her, and I wanted to cheer her. 
The poor young man was sad, too, a stranger in the city, with no 
patients, and I imagine he was glad to hear a language that brought 
back Paris to him, for he said to madame the next time he came, 
that the little French woman pleased him very much.” 

“Were you pretty then, mademoiselle?” I interrupted again. 
Mademoiselle looked at me quickly, but my face was serious and 
quiet. 

“T might have been,” she said; “I believe some people thought 
so. You cannot judge now of what I was; if I was not handsome 
I had the devil’s beauty, youth, and I could always do something 
to amuse.” 

“ And monsieur the young doctor, he felt this ?” 

“It seemed so,” mademoiselle answered, modestly. ‘He came 
every day to see madame, and insisted that he could leave his 
directions with nobody but me. I met him at the door and con- 
ducted him to it again. He bought me flowers, recent French 
books, and, as I had madame’s place to fill as well as my own, he 
would every day take a pile of French exercises to correct, and, 
since his practice was but trifling, and I liked him to be associated 
in my labor, I let him have them willingly. I discovered soon, I 
do not remember how, that he was sceptical in matters of faith. 
Then I prayed for him a great deal, made novenas, and offered up 
my little penances for him. I did not wish to speak to him openly 
about it; rather, I wished, but dared nét; but I asked him to come 
to the religious exercises of Holy Week in our chapel. Below the 
chapel in ordinary use, was one scooped in the solid rock, very old, 
for the house was ancient enough to be historic, There we had our 
services during Holy Week, and the music, and the extinguishing 
the lights in the Tenebrae, was something awful in that echoing, 
glittering rock-vault. Well, M. Lachner, it was the young doctor’s 
name, came faithfully, and seemed so strack, so recollected, that I 
couldn’t help thinking my prayer had been answered, and sorry 
enough I was to be told afterward that he came to watch a slight 
figure at the organ, and to hear her fill the chapel with the mournful 
music of the ‘Lamentations of Jeremiah.’ 

“ After a time, both long and short it seemed, madame was again 
quite well. But M. Lachner did not for that give up his habit of 
coming to the pensionnat. As she grew strong, able to resume her 
wonted duties, he insisted that I had been overworked and too 
closely confined, and that I must have plenty of exercise in the 
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open air. Somehow he deemed it necessary always to accompany 
me. I was not quite sure of the propriety of his doing so, but he 
took it as so simple a matter of course that I did not like to 
object. The beautiful Spring was just bursting upon us. Some- 
times he took me little drives in the country; together we explored 
the old city; one long, free afternoon each week I had, and then we 
would go down to the Moselle, take a boat, and M. Lachner would 
row three or four miles up the blue, lovely river; then we would 
land and wander on the steep sides all snowed with cherry bloom, 
get, at some quiet farm-house hidden where the hills took a fold, a 
little feast of curds, rye bread, new milk and honey, then glide 
slowly down the river in the soft-dropping twilight. And once—it 
was in the Summer vacation—we made a pilgrimage together up the 
Rhine to a miraculous well. He taught me all I know of anatomy 
and physiclogy; gave me my first lessons in Latin, too, 

“T do not think madame was pleased always; but I was valuable 
to her, and she said but little. We did not see so much of him 
after the Summer, for gradually his practice increased; but he 
always found time for a walk with me every week, and for my les- 
sons, and I thought of him when I did not see him, for I worked 
him slippers and caps, knit him a purse, embroidered a vest, marked 
his handkerchiefs with my hair—every pretty trifle I could think 
of I made for him.” 

“ And he had not told you he loved you?” 

“No,” said mademoiselle, simply ; “ but he had been so kind, he 
was so kind, he seemed so proud and fond of me as no one else had 
ever done, remembered my youth in so many touching ways, made 
me feel that I could please and comfort him as no one else did—I 
thought I could never do too much for him. As for marrying him— 
I do not think I had a vocation toward marriage. When I thought 
about anything beyond the present happy time, I wished he was 
my brother, and that he would live for me, his sister, as I would 
for him. As that could not be, I thought I should like to live with 
him as the Blessed Virgin lived with St. Joseph; do things for 
him, and take care of him. I even thought of proposing this to 
him—” 

“ Mademoiselle!” I burst in, indignation struggling with what 
she termed my fou rire. ‘“ Mademoiselle! when he had not asked, 
when he had not even hinted—” 

“How do you know?” interrupted mademoiselle in her turn. 
“ Allow me to observe, Mademoiselle Laure, that if I am not an 
English or American prude, I have ever been most sensitive in re- 
gard to female delicacy! I should have proposed it to him through 
my confessor!” she explained, with great dignity. 

This was the last stroke. The fou rire burst irrepressibly forth ; 
I laughed till I cried, wiped my eyes, felt preternaturally solemn, 
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laughed and cried again, interspersing the whole with “ Mademoi 
selle! dear mademoiselle! pray forgive me! But you know, 
mademoiselle, I am so subject to these fits! If only I could stop!” 

I don’t know how mademoiselle forgave me, but I was a favorite, 
and she did, even laughing herself toward the end. 

“ However,” she went on, “I never did say any such thing to 
M. Lachner. It was well, as it turned, that I did not. Well, that 
happy space lasted—let me see—nearly a year. It was not quite a 
twelvemonth from the time I had sent for him to come and see 
madame that I was obliged to send to him for myself. I had risen 
as usual that morning ; my’breakfast was ready upon my little table 
by the fire, but I had not felt well for two or three days, and the 
ill seemed to augment then each minute, I sat down in my easy- 
chair to wait for him. Soon I heard him softly mount the stairs— 
as softly he knocked at the door, then, entering, he closed it behind 
him and leaned against it. Eagerly and curiously he looked about 
him; finally his glance stopped at the pretty fireside picture—the 
glowing grate, the breakfast on the delicate, painted china, the great 
chair beside it. I saw his eyes fill with tears. 

“T knew you for the learned, brilliant woman, artist and musi- 
cian,” he said, “ but I did not dream of the home and the little 
housekeeper ! ” 

“ And the worms and spiders!” I returned again; but unheeding 
this interruption, mademoiselle went on : 

“ He came over to feel my pulse and question me; as I answered, 
his face grew graver and graver, till—why multiply painful words ?— 
I found I was stricken with the disease of which my face to-day 
bears the traces—small-pox. 

“T was very ill for two or three weeks, very weak and miserable 
for many more. After I was able to sit up daily for some hours, 
my eyes were still kept bandaged. I begged earnestly to have the 
bandage removed, if only for a few moments. Dr. Lachner con- 
sented finally, untying it himself. When I had become a little ac- 
customed to the glare I asked for a mirror. He seemed distressed, 
but did not refuse. My nurse, when asked to bring one, walked 
quickly out of the room. ‘I must be very terrible,’ 1 murmured, 
‘but you, my kind friend, will do me the one favor more.’ He 
brought the glass. They had cut off my hair. You can hardly 
imagine how hideous was the reflection that met my eyes! ‘ Put 
on the bandage again,’ I begged, ‘and call Katrina. I want to lie 
down.’ Dr. Lachner was good and kind, but with how different 
goodness and kindness from that I had once experienced! I did 
not shed many tears, even when alone, but, O, my heart was 
bitter ! 

“ When I first went-out of doors the gardens and hillsides were 
again sheeted in cherry bloom, but Katrina walked by my side and 
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supported my trembling steps, and my companion ofthe last year 
was—where? I reéntered my room to find madame awaiting me. 
After felicitating me on my venture in the open air, she said, ‘I 
came to tell you that some friends of mine propose visiting Paris, 
and if you thought the air of France and home would abridge the 
tedious period of convalescence, they would be honored and happy 
to take you under their charge.’ I thanked her, but signified my 
intention of resuming my~duties there almost immediately. 

“*That,’ said madame, hesitatingly, ‘will not be practicable, I 
fear. Iam about changing my mode of life, and shall discontinue 
the school at the close of the present term—in a fortnight.’ 

“*Change your mode of life?’ I repeated, amazedly. 

“<*T expect to be married within a month,’ replied madame. 

“* Ah? that alters matters. I think in that case I shall be glad 
to accept the escort of your friends, but, if you will excuse me, I 
am very tired from my walk, and would like to rest now.’ Madame 
bowed her adieu and departed. 

“* Katrina,’ I said, when we were alone, ‘do you know who 
madame is going to marry ?’ 

“*Dr. Lachner, mademoiselle. She is twice as old as he is, but 
they say she has laid by a great deal of money, and—’ 

“*That will do, Katrina.’ 

“Something, it may have been the sudden news, made me ill 
again, but I recovered sufficiently to be able to leave Coblentz one 
month from that day. As I sank back in the carriage that took 
me from the pensionnat, over the rock chapel where one had come 
to hear the “ Lamentations,” the joy bells rung out for the marriage 
of madame. Then I believe some tears did come, but it was not so 
much the Joss as the manner of it. And that is just as intolerable 
to-day.” 

Mademoiselle stopped. Her clear voice had grown husky in the 
last few minutes. We were both quite silent until the warning bel) 
for prayers rang. 

“We have but five minutes,” she said, “I must be brief. But 
you have heard the romance—you will not care for the rest. 

“T returned to France, staid two or three months with M. de 
Saint-Ours, until I had nearly recovered my strength, then I 
entered a convent of the same order as the one in which I had 
been educated.” 

“How, mademoiselle; you have been a nun?” 

“Yes; I wore the white vail of the novice for eight months, but 
my health gave way so completely that I had again to leave the 
convent. I came out into the world like one risen in his grave- 
clothes. It was then I took a vow of celibacy, and put on this ring 
in token that I was a réligieuse in the world, In arranging matters 
preliminary to my reception into the sisterhood, there had been 
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question of my legal right to the name I bore. I could produce no 
certificate of my mother’s marriage, no witnesses; it was thought 
best that I should relinquish the only legacy my parents had left 
me, so I took the name I had surely a right to bear—de la Croix. 

“Since then I have taught constantly—in Belgiumy as a govern- 
ess in a chateau in lovely Provence; at Paris; there was talk of my 
having the post of Zectrice to her majesty the Empress, but the 
affair was long, the issue uncertain ; a good position was offered me 
here; I thought I might perhaps revisit Martinique, find some far- 
away kindred to die amid, so I came. 

“ But I shall never see Martinique. An internal malady, which 
the tropical ¢limate aggravates frightfully, will soon terminate my 
Way of the Cross, and I shall die, as I have lived, alone.” 

The great bell rang. Mademoiselle rose and went slowly down 
the stairs. At the bottom I stopped. “And that was all, made- 
moiselle? all your life?” 

“Every day has had its hopes and changes; but yes, Mademoiselle 
Laure, ‘that was all.’” 

I shivered as I walked through the long files of pupils to my 
place. A whole life! 


Mademoiselle’s feeling was prophetic—she never saw Martinique. 


8S. F. Hopxrys. 








A BIRD'S SONG. 


HE shadow of a bird 
On the shadow of a bough: 
Sweet and clear his song is heard, 
“Seek me now—I seek thee now ! ” 
The bird swings out.of reach in the swaying tree, 
But his shadow on the garden-walk below belongs to me. 


The phantom of my Love 
False dreams with hope doth fill, 
Softly singing, far above, 
“ Love me still—I love thee still!” 
The cruel vision hovers at my sad heart’s door, 
But the soul I love is soaring out of reach forevermore. 
E. R. Sin. 





ART-CRITICISM REVIEWED. 


T is useless to ignore the fact that most of the art-criticism of 
the day, in this country, falls far below the standard of criti- 
cism on literature, even in the brief reviews of our daily newspapers. 
Here and there have been laudable attempts and ‘approximations— 
better a good deal than the old conventional praise or blame, in 
articles which did little or no good beyond furnishing the writer 
with pocket-money for his job. Is it not high time that occasion- 
ally, in a city like New York, the public should be treated to some 
specimens of art-criticism of a higher order than we have yet seen? 
It is within a few years only that in America art and artists have 
risen to the conspicuous position they now enjoy. Art-criticism, if 
it also has not risen in proportion, at least shows a tendency upward 
to clearer and broader views of what true excellence is, in art. It 
may be a long time yet, or it may not (for most things grow 
prodigiously fast in America), before criticism on pictures and 
statues attains a rank which may compare with the best criticism 
on books. No one can say that we may not soon see in New York 
a school of critics as earnest, as gifted, as impartial and discrim- 
inating as we see in Paris. We Americans take with great eager- 
ness and appropriate with wonderful facility all the goods the gods 
provide us out of the treasures of the Old World. We think that 
both our artists and their critics are progressing in the right direction. 
And this we say hopefully, and in spite of the pretension, the 
audacity, the fault-finding spirit, the inconsistencies, errors and 
half truths that have abounded in many of the articles on our 
exhibitions for the last three years. 

Of the art-criticisms which during this period have appeared 
from time to time, those from the pen of a writer in the New York 
“Tribune” have made the most sensation, at least among the 
artists. They have been characterized by certain traits which will 
be long remembered by most of the brethren of the brush, and by 
many others who are interested in art. 

They were ably written—so far as clearness of thought and 
command of language and style show ability. Moreover, they 
gave evidence of a sincere desire to discover and note in the works 
upon the walls of the galleries, what was true and beautiful, and 
what was not. As far as he could, the critic saw, and made notes, 
and wrote. That the artists almost unanimously differed from his 
opinions—to say nothing of their anger at the captious spirit in 
which they were expressed—was of course of no account to him, 
He must see with his own eyes and not another’s, 
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These articles were earnest. They were also bold. There was 
no “mush of concession” about them. They attacked the works 
of men of established reputation with all the vigor and roughness 
and bitterness of a practised iconoclast. They spared neither age 
nor youth, sex nor position, They were especially merciless against 
Academicians, and against all Academic rules in art. Here and 
there, it is true, the critic stumbled upon some works which he con- 
descended to commend with the air of a patron and a schoolmaster ; 
but his standard was so peculiar—he was so preternaturally fastidi- 
ous—that out of hundreds of paintings, he usually found but two 
or three choice tid-bits for his dainty taste. Usually there was the 
most ruthless havoc among notable reputations—leniency, however, 
being shown in this, that he spared the rank and file of the 
offenders, and singled out for execution only a few whom he consid- 
ered ringleaders of bad art. The writer of these critiques was 
equally bold and earnest in taking up some of the younger men 
who studied and painted after a fashion peculiar to themselves, and 
strove hard to give them a position in the regard of the public 
which most of them never occupied, and probably never will 
occupy. 

In so far, then, as these articles were bold and earnest, and 
pointed out faults in the artist’s work, they were a commendable 
step in the right direction. 

But a good critic needs something more. Audacity, an eye for 
detecting faults, a conviction that one is inspired with new truths, 
may be all well, as far as they go. But what are they worth unless 
accompanied by other qualifications? The truth is that the writer 
uttered far more half truths than whoie truths about the painters. 
But a critic who assumes such a tone of extreme self-confidence— 
what has he to do with half truths ? 

Besides, his statements were made too often with an air that 
reminded one of the amenities of the “ London Times” on America, 
during our late Rebellion. These might be true—they might be 
untrue—or they might be half true, which is often worse still—one 
thing is certain, they were always disagreeable. They would not 
have given such offence, had they not betrayed a secret dislike of 
America and American institutions, So our “Tribune” critic, if he 
had shown a friendly spirit to the artists, might have said many 
things in another way than he did say them, without arousing, as 
he did, their almost universal animosity. A critic who, with one 
sweep of his pen, condemns a whole gallery of pictures on exhibi- 
tion at the Academy of Design as so bad that they seem like an 
attempt on the part of the artists to gull the public, may be a good 
subject on whom the artists may exercise the Christian virtue of 
toleration. It is more questionable whether the public will sustain 
him in such capriciously murderous broadsides. Yet this is but a 
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single specimen, out of an armory of offensive missiles, of the style 
in which this critic pursued his avocation. Praise was given in 
some instances where it was deserved, but his usual tone was, when 
pleasantest, supercilious and patronizing; and when severest, sweep- 
ing and scathing. It seemed as if when he sat down to write he 
was determined to find fault with somebody, and his pen became 
a sort of barbed arrow in his hand, tipped with poison. 

He dealt also in extremes. There was no middle ground for 
him to stand on. 

Not that we advocate compromise. Not that any unwarranta- 
ble emphasis should be given to respectable mediocrity. Not that 
a work of art is good because it was thought good twenty or thirty 
years ago, and the artist who did it has a name. Let us be fanatics 
even. But at the same time let us feel sure we have some solid, 
unchanging basis for our views. The “Tribune” crit.c gives us 
the impression that his judgments are excited more by the glancing 
meteors of caprice, than formed in the pure, steady, achromatic 
light of full knowledge. With all his rigor and apparent devotion 
to an idea, he is full of inconsistencies. You cannot tell where to 
find him. He seems to have no fixed principle in art. One is ata 
loss to discover on what principle the works of at least a dozen of 
our best artists are never so much as mentioned, while attention is 
drawn to a few fruit or flower pieces (good enough, but which call 
for no exceptional commendation), or to some little bit of colorless 
and disagreeable landscape of the microscopic school, often strongly 
suggestive of china plates, and executed in a style conflicting with 
all received laws of color and tone and handling; why Rosa Bon- 
heur and Jerome and Leys are praised, and no notice taken of 
Troyon, Breton, Ziem, and a host of other French artists who in 
Paris stand foremost; why Farrer’s disagreeable “Sunset on the 
Catskills” should have a column of puffery, in which the great 
body of artists are charged with being so warped by conventional 
ideas that they can’t see Nature as she is—and as Mr. Farrer paints 
her—while poems on canvas like those of George Innes and others 
we might name never even have a mention honorable ; why East- 
man Johnson and Moore are alike commended as if they were pur- 
suing the same ends in art; why foreign pictures should be so often 
praised, and yet American artists dissuaded from going abroad to 
study; why the critic should suddenly abandon his dear realism, 
and forget her for a time in the arms of a fascinating stranger; that 
is (dropping tropes), should turn about and praise Sully and Hamil- 
ton, the antipodes of the literalism he applauds :—such are a few of 
the inconsistencies of this writer; enough, without going any 
further, to shake all confidence in his judgment. 

Of the spirit and tone which have marked a great many of these 
critiques, much more might be said. But as we have already 
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alluded to these, and wish to avoid personality, we restrain our- 
selves. Few, however, could have read them without a deep regret 
that a writer of such ability should not have shown a little more of 
that love which “adds a precious seeing to the eye.” If criticism 
is to be nothing but fault-finding, and if the public enjoys such 
specimens of it, we hold the public to be good missionary ground 
and sadly in need of conversion. It would seem that the “Trib- 
une” criticisms on art have set the fashion for writers of less power, 
and that the slashing and scalping style has become popular. The 
majority of newspaper readers are at least entertained by it; the 
newspaper critic is elated by the public laugh; and between this 
pair of scissors the poor artist is the only one who suffers. And as 
he is usually a patient, though often a too thin-skinned sufferer, and 
moreover has not usually the literary ability (nor even the leisure) 
requisite to make a wise and temperate public protest, he contents 
himself with grumbling at the matter, with a few sympathetic com- 
panions, over his pipe; and, while puffing consolatory clouds, strives 
like an Argand chimney to burn over his work at the easel that 
other sort of smoke engendered by the fires of wrath smouldering 
in his heart. Dear thin-skinned artist! you must learn—we think 
you are learning—to value criticism for just what it is worth; to 
know that all knowledge and influence are not condensed into a 
newspaper paragraph filled with pretence, smartness and spleen; 
that now-a-days we have no oracles whose verdict is final; that the 
critics differ among themselves; that a critic may even contradict 
his own assertions ; that if your work be true, conscientious, loving, 
inspired by nature and the imagination, and embodying a good idea 
or sentiment, you are superior to all the ipse dixits of the profes- 
sional executioners of the press. Work away, then, and “let them 
rave.” The growing knowledge and taste of the public are ever 
on your side. The critic, however swerving from his high voca- 
tion, can never destroy your work, if it is earnest and true. He 
may sneer at your very natural desire to sell your pictures, and 
preach you a sermon on the duty of despising dirty dollars and 
living supremely for art. He may tell you that you should be con- 
tent to feed on air—‘“ of the chameleon’s dish;” that, while jour- 
nalists and critics may count their columns in greenbacks, you must 
never touch a canvas with an eye to its market value; that the 
gentlemen of the press may look sharp after their business, but you 
must “scorn delights and live laborious days,” and let the heavens 
drop miraculous manna in your wilderness, 

The public may not be quite settled as to what is good and what 
is bad in art. Even our wealthy gentlemen who purchase pictures 
may be uncertain whether they are buying a good or a bad “ article,” 
and feel the need of a respectable endorsement from some well- 
known artist or picture-dealer. But we are sure that the public 
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taste and knowledge are growing, and, as a matter of course, art- 
criticism will keep pace with these. 

We look hopefully to the future for far better things than we have 
yet had in this province of literary work. Why should the artists, 
who are almost always the best critics on each other’s works, stand 
in awe of a few newspaper paragraphs, though sparkling and snap- 
ping with petulant wit, or heavy and dull with second-hand learning ? 
We venture to say that the very cream of criticism might be skim- 
med from the conversations of the painters and sculptors, on varnish- 
ing days, about each other’s works. The artists, it is useless to 
dilute the fact, are the best art-critics. That is, the sense of the 
majority of the artists must and does determine what is best in art. 
It is they who take the initiative. Not what is proclaimed on the 
house-tops by a few smart, carping laymen, and sounded through 
the trumpets of the press, and reéchoed through all the land, but 
what is whispered in galleries and studios by the men and the 
women whose life is a consecration to the task of embodying their 
perceptions of beauty and truth, on canvas or in marble—is the 
truest criticism. , 

In America, at least, we affirm this to be true. In the city of 
New York it is true. In Paris, which breathes an atmosphere of 
art to which here we are only approximating, art-eriticism holds 
the high position it enjoys, simply because there the art-critics are 
men familiar from boyhood with the master-piecgs of the past, 
at home in the studios of the leading painters and sculptors, 
associating on friendly terms with men of genius and skill. The air 
the artists breathe is the air they breathe. They don’t stand apart 
and above in a pulpit or professor’s desk and deliver oracles. They 
don’t snatch an hour here and there from alien occupations to visit 
a gallery or a studio, and then scribble off a column of superficial 
praise or blame. They don’t substitute the microscope for the 
natural eyesight. They don’t consider picking of flaws to be all 
that is necessary for a critique. With them criticism is usually 
delicate, serious, liberal, free from prejudice, clap-trap and cant. 
That there is abundance of cliquism among the French critics, as 
among their artists, is true enough. Among the one thousand and 
more of contributors to the Salon of Paris, filling twenty-five large 
rooms every two years, it would be wonderful if there were not 
cliques and parties differing widely from one another, and often 
hostile—each party, too, having its claqueurs of the press. But the 
art-critics of best reputation are, we believe, about as impartial in 
their decisions as are our worthiest judges of the law courts in 
America. 

C. P. Crancu. 
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STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


By Mrs, Epwarps, 
Author of “Archie Lovell.” 





CHAPTER V. 
“THE RIGHT FACE.” 


TEVEN loosened his hold mechanically, but his heart refused, 

as yet, to take cognizance of its mistake: a mistake, in the 
common drawing-room comedy called love, which varies, pleas- 
antly rather than otherwise, the trite unravelling of the time-worn 
plot, but which for the yeoman was just the ruin, the overthrow 


of his whole life. 
“ Katharine!” he repeated, as if he had not understood her, and 


gazing steadily at the perfect face that so far surpassed his dreams. 
“How good you have been to me! What have I done that you 
should treat me with such goodness ?” 

“Mr. Lawrence,” said Katharine Fane gently, for it was not in 
her to be aught but gentle, yet with as much stately coldness as she 
could command, “I must repeat that you are mistaking me for 
my cousin Dora. She will be down directly—we received your 
telegram an hour ago, and expected you already. Dora is looking 
very well. You will scarce see a change in her,I should think. 
Come near the fire, will you not, please? After your beautiful 
Mexico how cold these English east winds must seem to you!” 
And she walked back calm and self-possessed to the fireside ; thence 
invited Steven with a gesture of her hand to approach her. 

He came up, spoke never a word, but stood and looked at her 
still; looked at her until, with all the experience gained during 
the two last London seasons, Katharine Fane’s eyes sank, and her 
heart began to beat thick and fast. Placed with a man of the 
world in this ridiculously awkward position, she had freed herself 
from it by a single word, a word lightly spoken, but impossible to 
misconstrue: with any other man of poor Mr. Lawrence’s condition 
she would, his lips having desecrated hers, his eyes bringing hot 
blushes into her cheek, have rung the bell and ordered his condign 
expulsion, then and forever from the house. But with this savage 
—his beautiful face, his childish, passionate admiration of her, his 
utter disregard of her explanations, appealing to her as a child’s, a 
dog’s mute eloquence might have done—how was it possible for her 
to feel otherwise than generous and forgiving! She was in a posi- 
tion the like of which had never tried her worldly knowledge or her 
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pride till now; she stood face to face before a human creature she had 
had scant dealing with during her twenty-one years of life—a man 
simple, honest, terribly in earnest, and for whom her instinct told 
her a bitter awakening was at hand—and so instead of attempting 
to put him in his place, instead of attempting anything, she simply 
lifted up her head to him and smiled (to his last hour Steven could 
never forget how she smiled!), “I was a very little girl when you 
went away, Mr. Lawrence, but it seems to me now that I remember 
you. I remember you gave me a bunch of primroses the last even- 
ing Dora and I ever saw you. How pleasant it is to think of old 
days like those! I am very glad that you have come back to 
England for good, Mr. Lawrence.” 

Her voice, her kindness, a certain dawning pity in her eyes, woke 
Steven to the truth. 

“T have been a fool,” said he bluntly, “and now I have got to 
ask your forgiveness and go. Miss Fane, I have been misled I see 
by my stupidity, or through the cruelest of mistakes. I returned 
—shall I shame to own it ?—for the sake of Dora Fane; and I find—” 

“ You will find,” cried Katharine, earneatly—*“ you will find Dora 
Fane the dearest, the most charming little creature in the world! 
I speak warmly of my cousin, Mr. Lawrence, and you will see that 
I do not over-estimate her. We are somewhat, like each other, I 
think,” here she shrank again from the expression of his eyes, “only 
Dora is fairer and smaller—I always say younger-looking; how- 
ever, in a moment you will see her. How time passes! Can it 
really be ten years since you and Dora last met ?” 

Steven Lawrence took a locket from his pocket, unfastened its 
‘clasp, and held it out, open, to Katharine. “This picture that Dora 
Fane sent me is of you,” he said, “and is as like you as a flat sur- 
face without color and without life can be like a woman. If I 
lived for a hundred years and might speak to you daily, Miss Fane, 
I should never make you know what the possession of this little 
photograph has been to me during the last six weeks.” 

She took the locket from his hand, and in a second the blood 
flushed crimson in Katharine’s face; the photograph was of her. 
The instinct of the poor savage was true: he had returned for her, 
and no other, and had found her—thus! 

“This is a most absurd mistake, Mr. Lawrence. Dora is so desper- 
ately careless she never can do or say anything without making a 
mistake of some kind, Luckily this one can be easily rectified,” 
with a little laugh. “Leave your locket with me, Mr. Lawrence, 
and come for it to-morrow morning. The right face shall be in it 
then, I will promise you.” 

“The right face is in now,” said poor Steven. “Thank you,” as 
she passively let him take it from her hands. ‘Whatever happens, 
I suppose I have your leave to wear it—haven’t 1?” 
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Before Katharine Fane could give the decided negative the ques- 
tion deserved, the door opened and Dot, luminous in the pearl-gray 
silk and holding a taper light so that it shone with artistic con- 
centration on the knot of crimson velvet in her hair, appeared there. 

“Here is Dot,” cried Katharine, leaving her impending refusal 
forever unspoken. “Mr. Lawrence, I don’t think there needs any 
introduction between you and my cousin Dora?” 

Steven turned, and before he had time to collect his thoughts, 
the little figure was at his side, a little white hand, boneless like a 
baby’s, in his. “I’m so glad to see you!” cried Dot, in her 
unmodulated voive. “We expected you an hour ago—and were 
afraid, weren’t we, Katharine? an accident must have happened to 
the train—or that the telegraph wires were wrong or something. 
Now, when did you arrive? oh, to-day, of course—how silly Iam! 
I mean, had you a goed passage? We saw the last West Indian 
Mail had yellow fever on board and were so frightened about it, 
Mr. Lawrence!” 

“We had no yellow fever, I thank you,” said Steven, “and we 
had a fair wind until two days ago, when it shifted to the north- 
east. I believe it was the.quickest passage that has been made 
from Vera Cruz this year.” 

“ And--and you feel yourself at home in England?” said Dot, 
looking up, not without admiration, at the yeoman’s muscular fig- 
ure and bronzed face. “You are not a bit changed, Mr. Lawrence 
—not a bit. I see you just as you were that last day at Clithero, yes, 
even to the bunch of violets at your button-hole.” 

And Dot laughed—the terrible laugh that was so incongruously 
disproportioned for that little throat of hers—and stretched out her 
morsel of a hand toward Steven’s violets. . 

He took them from his button-hole and flung them into the grate. 
“They are withered, Miss Fane,” said he shortly. “ As I was going 
into the station at Southampton I saw a child with a basket full 
of them, and, for old days’ sake, I suppose, I took a bunch. They 
are dead. They have no smell now.” 

“ Ah, you are spoilt by all your grand exotics! Arums, and 
cactus, and things; [ve seen them in the glass-house at Kew. 
You wont care for our poor English flowers after all you have been 
accustomed to in the tropics.” 

“ Arums and cactus are flowers with no smell at all, Miss Fane,” 
remarked Steven with grim truthfulness, “ and among all the plants 
in the world I’ve never met with any that give a better smell than 
English violets. Are you fond of fiowers?” and he turned to 
Katharine again. “I’ve brought over some hardy Mexican plants 
with me that I believe with care I shall bring to thrive on the sunny 
side of Ashcot. Are you interested in such things, or do you care 
for nothing of any sort outside of London?” 
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“If Ido I must have a bad time of it,” said Katharine Fane; 
“considering that I spend two months, at most, of the year in 
London, and the rest at Clithero. Surely, you don’t think Dora 
and I have grown into London fine ladies, do you, Mr. Lawrence ? 
Nothing would interest me more than your plants. You must ask 
us over to Ashcot, please, as soon as we are all down in Kent, to 
see them.” 

“Oh, yes/” cried Dot, with effusion. “I do so love flowers ”— 
which was true—as the trimming of ball-dresses. “I should take 
the greatest interest in studying botany with any one who could 
teach it me,” pleasantly. “Katharine is so clever she can remem- 
ber the Latin names and everything, but that’s all beyond me, 
Now do tell us, in English, though, about the beautiful plants you 
have seen. What can a South American forest be like ?” clasping 
up her small hands, “What would I give to see all the wonders 
you have, Stev—Mr. Lawrence, I mean ! ” 

“ There’s a grand Mexican picture of Bierstadt’s in the exhibition 
this year,” said Katharine’s soft voice, “a picture of some old city 
seen at sunrise through a vista of overhanging forest trees, I stood 
before it yesterday and wondered whether such forms and colors 
could possibly be true to nature. You must come with us and tell 
me, Mr. Lawrence. You will be in town for some time? No? 
Well, nothing is easier than to run up from Clithero for the 
day. It’s a good season in everything—except east winds—the’ 
exhibitions are first-rate, the prince and princess go everywhere, 
and Patti is singing. If you stayed we should not let you be idle, 
I can tell you! General Dering and my sister are so lazy, and Dot 
and I are forever in want of an escort.” 

Katharine’s was a voice that nature had filled with lavish music, 
and when, as now, it was her pleasure to throw into it a certain 
vailed cadence of half-distant, half-familiar tenderness, no man, what- 
ever his age or condition, had yet been known to resist its charm, 
The yeoman was no exception to the common rule. Five minutes 
ago, smarting under his first intolerable disappointment, he had 
fully made up his mind to rush away from Katharine, and from 
England, from all women and from all civilization forever. In less 
than an hour’s time he found himself talking in this pleasant amber 
fire-light—Katharine’s smile and voice leading him sweetly along 
the downward path where they had led so many a wiser man 
before him—just as unrestrainedly as he had ever talked beside the 
camp-fire, in lonely American forests, to old Klaus. Reason, had 
he listened to reason, would have said to him, “ You have been a 
fool; have made a fool’s error; retrieve it. The beautiful siren 
face, the touching voice, are sold to a man whose fortune, and 
whose birth, entitle him to the possession of such things, and are 
being put forth now for the benefit of the cousin, the little, loud- 

6 
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tongued woman who, by reason of her waning youth and want of 
dower, may stoop to marry you. Have done with them. Explain 
openly your folly, if you will, or be silent; but have done with 
them. Leave them, in all honor, as it is in your power to do still, 
and go on with your life just as if Katharine Fane’s face was not 
hid away in your breast, and in your heart!” 

But Steven was preéminently a man to be led by his senses, 
rather than by his brain, in everything; and, besides, what did he 
know of well-bred women or of the well-bred world? How should 
he tell that these soft looks, and pleasant words, and graceful smiles, 
were a science in which, at one-and-twenty, Katharine Fane chanced 
to be an adept ? 

Already her eyes sank as she looked at him; already the color 
flushed into her delicate, waxen cheek at his voice. At one moment 
she would question him, with animated voice, with hearty interest, 
about his wanderings; at the next speak as if they were old familiar 
friends of Ashcot, of the pleasant country life that lay before them 
all down in Kent—Dot playing an admirable second throughout— 
and Steven was in Paradise ! 

His kiss, let me add, upon those perfect lips, was fresh in his 
memory still. 


CHAPTER VL 
KATHARINE. 


Sux was one of those exceptional women whom all men think 
beautiful. No class-opinions could have weight in judging of 
Katharine Fane. The fair proportions that Rotten Row and the 
Drive went wild about, artists and sculptors coveted as a model; 
the face that Descou and Elize vied with each other to adorn in the 
last new Parisian bonnet, a poet could worship as the throne of pure 
and simple womanhood still. How shall I describe her? how, by 
barren category of feature, bring before you the breathing, winning, 
erring woman who was to be the happiness and the misery of 
Steven’s life? A woman cf whose face the best photograph was 
but a caricature; and in whose exceeding beauty the mere outward 
perfection of line and color was the poorest part! 

She was tall, without looking her height, and somewhat largely 
made; a waist short and nobly proportioned; marble-fair arms and 
bust ; hands requiring six and three-quarters in gloves, but of un- 
rivalled shape, and a foot that women allowed to be her best point! 
A little head, well poised above the round, white throat; golden- 
brown hair that waved by nature; golden-brown eyes, large, clear, 
and set in Juno-like serenity beneath the pensive brows; full lips, 
parted even in repose; a skin delicate as the petals of a Bengal 
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rose, and almost as devoid of color. I could go on with the 
category, but never bring Katharine Fane herself before you! It 
was the smile, the voice—the sweet, indescribable womanliness of 
this woman, that made her what she was; the rare unison of charms 
that neither page nor canvas can seize, and that gives even to the 
memory of some women such undying fragrance! When Mary 
lured on her train of victims to their doom, must not something 
more than beauty have shone from her face? Has any picture, has 
any history, given us a clew to the witchcraft of the fatai Queen ? 
People who disliked her—there were very few in the world who 
did so—called Katharine Fane a consummate actress; every look, 
every gesture, every word from a woman like that must be artificial, 
they said. And the generalization was about as shallow as the 
majority of generalizations. Miss Fane was a consummate actress, 
yet was each one of her looks, words and gestures the perfection 
of nature. Unless you go to the Redskins, perhaps (and they are 
a good deal hidden by their ochres), you will never find such out- 
ward lack of artifice as in a woman of Katharine Fane’s type; 
never, that is to say, find nature so well selected and so well com- 
bined by art. Does a painter go abroad and copy the first land- 
scape, line by line, as he sees it? the cumuli of white clouds and the 
manufactory chimney that cuts them brutally in twain; the ex- 
quisite middle distance of blue moor, and hideous level of dull, red 
brick-field for a foreground! The mastery of art—above all of 
histrionic art, whether for the footlights or the world, depends on 
power of adequate selection and combination; and a true artist 
exercises this as he does his other faculties, unconsciously. Kath- 
arine’s modest art, her mission on the planet, was to please. Heaven 
had bestowed on her the first essential gifts for pleasing ; education 
and the subtle inspirations of her own genius had brought these 
endowments to perfection, or the nearest possible imitation of 
nature. During ail her checkered intimacy with Steven—Steven, 
whose unsophisticated instincts were really, in most things, a crucial 
test of sincerity, and who, after the first ten minutes, detected a 
hundred affectations in Dot—he never once was reminded by her 
of the social difference between them. A yeoman, whose last rough 
ten years of life had been spent in California or the wilderness, and 
a high-bred English girl, who, for two seasons, had had half Lon- 
don at her feet, they ever stood, so thorough, so delicate was her 
tact, as man and woman upon equal ground; and it would have 
taken much deeper knowledge of women than poor Steven pos- 
sessed, to decide how far this equality was the result of perfect 
acting, and how far of genuine sympathy. When the eyes, and the 
cheek, and the voice of a beautiful woman all ring true, it may take 
more than one man’s lifetime to ascertain the fathom-line of the 
heart. Probably Chastelard, and Rizzio, and Darnley would have 
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said, each as he died, that the exquisite lips of the royal actress had 
spoken words of love for him, and for him alone. 

At three years of age, Katharine Fane had learnt that her golden 
curls, soft, white arms and beautiful face, were good and profitable 
gifts; easily convertible, when nestling round grown men and 
women’s necks, into fruit and flowers and fond kisses—the riches 
of that age. At five, she was sensible that pretty babbling words 
to women and disdainful looks, followed by quick relenting, to men, 
brought as many slaves as she chose to possess, to her small feet. 
And from that time to the present, sixteen never-idle years, the 
knowledge and practice of her craft had been steadily progressing. 
She was not less chary of her powers at twenty-one than she had 
been as a coquette of five. Women less largely endowed reserve 
their forces; are charming for men only, and among men draw fine 
distinction—such a smile for an elder brother, such for 4 married 
man, such for a prince. Katharine exercised her sway, royally, over 
the whole world. Women well-nigh forgave her her beauty in con- 
sideration of her frank good-nature, her generosity, her large-heart- 
edness. She was one of those exceptional women toward whom her 
own sex, without using the expression, have somewhat the feeling 
that men have for a good fellow. Children, from little princesses 
at court balls, to the ragged urchins on the Kentish seaboard, 
clung to her skirts and thrust up tiny hands into her warm, white 
clasp the moment they saw her. Old men felt young when she 
talked to them. Married men forgot their claims beneath her 
smile. Poor men, plain men, ungifted men, felt their lot lightened 
after they had been introduced to Katharine, so cunningly could she 
draw forth from each—and having drawn forth, appreciate—the 
one poor talent that had power to raise its possessor an inch or two 
in his own sight. Of the great army of her slaves, men handsome, 
young, rich in every respect in the world’s goods, I need not speak. 
Any very beautiful woman in the zenith of her youth, can command 
this vassalage. In her willing sovereignty over classes whom 
shallower coquettes do not regard as worth conquering; over her 
own sex; children; men whose homage brought no glory, lay the 
special characteristic of Katharine Fane—the characteristic that 
must never be lost sight of if her relations with Steven’s life are to 
be understood. From this moment that she saw him first, she 
knew that his heart was at her feet-—and that she would never 
quarrel with him for his madness! She who could choose her rich 
and weli-born slaves by dozens, would not forfeit the homage even 
of this Kentish farmer! Of course he must marry Dot (poor little 
Dot should never be injured by rivalry of hers!) and worship her- 
self from afar, and with worship much too reverential for Lord 
Petres, the least jealous of men, to take umbrage at; but he must 
not be let go, or not further than Zuleika, the old white cat at 
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home, lets the mouse go who has once felt her talons unsheathed 
above his beating heart! Dot, to view the matter in no other light, 
wanted help. Dot, charming as she was to men of a different 
stamp, was not perhaps quite up to the simple level of Steven Law- 
rence. And, then, the ludicrous mistake which brought him here, 
certainly required some tact and kindness to set it right. 

All this Katharine thinks as she sits, her cheek resting on her 
hand, her face turned away from Steven, while Dot runs on from 
one bit of county gossip to another, and engages his answers, not 
his eyes. And then she remembers how, before he came, she had 
told herself that his was no light fancy for her cousin, but real 
love; the unknown mystery of all operas and novels! She feels 
the clasp of his strong arms, hears his broken words, trembles 
under his kiss, and the blood shows under her shell-clear skin, and 
her head droops a little, and Steven’s conquest is complete. 

At about half-past eleven a carriage stopped and a double knock 
came at the house door. Dot rose to her feet: she had had to sup- 
press several vehement inclinations to yawn during the last half- 
hour or so; and, going quickly up to one of the windows, pulled 
back the curtains and peeped out. 

“ Here’s Bella at last! How in the world can she have sat out 
an Atcherley dinner till this unearthly hour? and—and—yes it is— 
Clarendon Whyte with her. How very strange!” And she ran 
back, and, perching herself before the glass, examined herself in it 
just as she had done before Steven’s arrival, only with increase of 
eagerness. 

“Bella always does do such extraordinary things! Clarendon 
Whyte is a great friend of General Dering’s, Mr. Lawrence. I am 
sure you will get on together. He has been an immense sports- 
man—lions and tigers and all sorts of big game in India. You will 
have so much in common, won’t you?” 

“TI wonder whether Mr. Lawrence and Bella will remember each 
other,” said Katharine, with her happy knack of turning aside any 
excessively silly observation of Dot’s. “Let me see—ten years: 
Bella must have married just about the time you left England. 
Ah, you will find her more changed than any of us. I won’t say 
your name for a moment when they come, and we will see if Bella 
recognizes you.” 

Steven rose to his feet as the drawing-room door opened and a 
large, handsome woman, in pale, flowing silks, and, with a look of 
Katharine in her eyes, walked up and offered him her hand. 

“Mr. Lawrence, I am sure,” after a shake intended, thought Ste- 
ven, to make him wish himself in the backwoods again, so great 
was the distance at which it seemed to place him. “I should have 
known you anywhere, Mr. Lawrence, from your likeness to your— 
relations.” Mrs. Dering was going to say “family,” but remem- 
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bered just in time that it was not a word applicable to persons in 
Steven Lawrence’s class of life. ‘Come up to the fire, Mr. Whyte. 
We want a great deal of warmth and sociability after all we have 
been going through this evening, don’t we? I hope you have tea 
ready for us, Kate, dear.” And, throwing down her ermined cloak, 
Mrs. Dering turned her handsome, bare shoulders carelessly upon 
Steven, then, drawing her sister to her side, touched her cheek with 
her lips. 

“Fancy, Kate,” she said, when Katharine had shaken hands with 
Mr. Whyte, “ Lord Petres was there after all. He eat nothing after 
looking at the first remove. Was wonderfully agreeable—impossi- 
ble for the Atcherleys to be offended—but never put a morsel to 
his lips. I asked him the reason after dinner. ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘the Atcherleys are old friends of my father’s, and once a year, reg- 
ularly, I dine with them; besides, I hoped Katharine would be 
here; but I am not in a state of health to take liberties with my- 
self. People who would shock your whole system with half-cooked 
lamb at the outset of a dinner are capable of anything. I helped 
myself once to a dozen or so green peas with fear and trembling, 
and even they had pepper—pepper—the common, gross, black pep- 
per of our national kitchen, among them. If I had been a strong 
man, I might have felt myself called upon to respect Mr. Atcher- 
ley’s feelings, and go regularly through the poison of every course. 
An invalid’s first duty is to himself.’ Then he left the house.” 

Katharine laughed. “How well I can imagine his tone! It will 
take him a fortnight to recover that lamb. Did you settle anything 
about to-morrow ?” 

“Lord Petres has got a box for us at Her Majesty’s, I asked 
him to dine here, but he declined—afraid, I suppose, of more lamb 
and pepper—and will join us there, if his health is well enough; so 
Mr. Whyte has proinised to be our escort.” 

While the sisters talked, Mr. Whyte was murmuring in a half 
tone into Dot’s ear, and Steven, unnoticed by anybody, stood still 
behind Mrs. Dering’s shoulder. Katharine turned and raised her 
eyes to his. “Are you fond of music, Mr. Lawrence? If you are, 
I hope we shall see you in our box at the opera to-morrow even- 
ing. Patti sings in the ‘Figlia.’ You will not regret the trouble 
of going, I think.” 

It was not in Steven’s nature to be shy or awkward, however 
studiously a pair of handsome shoulders might be turned upon him. 
It takes a larger amount of civilization than he possessed to make 
a man over-sensible of his own deficiencies, or over-anxious about 
the opinion of others. “I shall come with pleasure, Miss Fane, I 
am not sure whether I like music or not, but I should like, for the 
first time in my life, to see a London opera-house. It is very good 
of you to ask me.” 
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The slightest sidelong glance of Katharine’s eyes bade Mrs, De- 
ring ask him to dinner; but Mrs. Dering did not or would not inter- 
pret the expression aright. “You will feel strange in your own 
country, Mr. Lawrence,” she said, with glacial emphasis. “I can- 
not imagine any place more intensely solitary than London to a per- 
son without friends or occupation there.” 

“But Mr. Lawrence, if he meant to stay in town, would not be 
without occupation,” cried Katharine, bravely. ‘“ Dot and I would 
find plenty of occupation for him, you may be sure, Bella. You 
don’t know Lord Petres, Mr. Lawrence? Well, he will call on you 
to-morrow, and you'll find him a capital guide about, if you don’t 
know town well. The Charing Cross Hotel, is it not? Ah, here 
comes tea, and we shall be really social and comfortable. Mr. Law- 
rence, Mr. Whyte,” introducing the two men, who each inclined 
his head about a third of an inch. “ Bella, as you are cold, come 
into my place by the fire while I make tea.” And crossing over 
the hearth rug, she seated herself at Steven’s side and bade him 
wheel a little table before her and help her in pouring out the tea. 

From the day, nearly two years ago, when Katharine first prom- 
ised, under her sister’s tutelage, to marry Lord Petres, her word, 
her slightest whim, had been law in Hertford Street; for- Mrs. De- 
ring, a8 anxious as any woman could be to possess a peer for her 
brother-in-law, had in her inmost heart gravest suspicions of Kath- 
arine’s fidelity, and, judging of her as she judged her babies, hoped 
to get the nauseous dose quietly swallowed by well-plying her with 
every imaginable sweet and toy beforehand. “Katharine has too 
much excellent feeling ever to allow any man’s hopes to lead him 
too far,” she was accustomed to say when intimate friends blamed 
her for countenancing any new flirtation of Katharine’s. “There, 
is a great difference between them in age, and Lord Petres gener- 
ously desires that Kate should look upon herself as free throughout 
the engagement. Whatever my sister does or wishes, J counte- 
nance.” So now, in rebeilion to the stanchest principles of her 
social creed, Mrs. Dering, before five minutes had passed, found 
herself, willing or unwilling, forced at least to be outwardly civil 
to Steven Lawrence—Steven Lawrence, whom, in her young days, 
she had looked upon as very slightly removed from the ploughman 
who came in blue kerchiefs and white smocks to Clithero church on 
Sunday. That Dot, the poor first cousin, might have to marry this 
man, she was prepared to accept as a necessity. A first cousin after 
marriage is but a distant relation, and it would unquestionably be 
better to have Dot decently planted on a Kentish farm than have 
her running about, a middle-aged girl, looking upon her own and 
Katharine’s houses as her home in London. Only, why make of the 
man, his intentions undeclared, an intimate friend? Why advertise 
the possible mesalliance by showing him to all London at Dot’s side ? 
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With a sigh, Mrs. Dering looked at the growing animation of 
Katharine’s face, and suffered herself to listen with as good a grace 
as she could command to their conversation. The fancy would last 
a week, if Kate was unopposed, she consoled herself by thinking; 
a fortnight, if she was contradicted! Kate’s fidelity to her last 
favorite, a poet-tailor out of Shropshire, outlived six days. A yeo- 
man, even with Steven Lawrence’s handsome face, could not surely 
amuse her longer. As long as no one but Clarendon Whyte was 
by to see, it did not matter much after all, and perhaps, for Dot’s 
sake, it was wise to make the poor young man feel as little fright- 
ened in his position as possible. 

The poor young man, far from being frightened, waited on Kath- 
arine at her tea-making with a quiet, thorough self-possession that 
Mr. Whyte, through half-closed eyes, saw and disapproved of ex- 
ceedingly. ‘Miss Fane has another slave,” he remarked to Dot, 
for they were talking on the other side of the fire in a tone too low 
for the rest to overhear. ‘“ Whatever my opinion may be of your 
cousin’s taste this time, I am glad, at least, to find that Mr. Law- 
rence’s attentions are reserved for her, not for you, Miss Fane, as 
you cruelly led me to think would be the case.” 

Mr. Clarendon Whyte was a well-looking young gentleman, with 
close-shaven cheeks, an ambrosial, black mustache, a real or affected 
incapacity for pronouncing the letter “s,” and a profound general * 
distaste for smiling or being amused in any way. A young gentle- 
man with sympathies evidently attuned to the magniloquent in 
common life, and who, had he been writing of himself, would 
probably have been painted as a beautiful, wicked, seductive mem- 
ber of the governing classes, who, when his fancy was set upon a 
woman, “meant it,” and before the sirocco-blast of whose passions 
all the conventional virtues or barriers of society were wont to 
wither like a parched scroll; an homme incompris, going the pace 
bravely along the down-hill road, and with secrets darkly involving 
many women of many lands buried within his breast ; a mysterious 
being, prone to setting his teeth firm, and giving hard laughs, and’ 
within whose eyes would burn a cruel light, such as may have burnt 
within the eyes of the pirate kings of old whem resolving to carry 
off another man’s wife, or commit any other deed of high and 
knightly enterprise. This, I repeat, had Mr. Clarendon Whyte been 
capable of describing himself on paper, was about the measure of the 
hero he would have portrayed, and this was the tone in which he 
ordinarily spoke of himself to women. Among men he gave it to 
be understood that he was one of “The Five;” and as no one 
knew in the least what “The Five” meant, the assertion was 
allowed to pass current. He had been, or said he had been, in 
India some years back, and would hint vaguely, when smoking the 
midnight pipe—chiefly, I think, when no old Indians were by—of the 
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tigers he had held by the throat, and the wild boars with whom he 
had held single combat in the deadly jungles of Bengal. But the 
society of men was not much sought by Glarendon Whyte generally. 
The antagonism which at the first moment of their meeting sprang 
up between him and Steven, was an example of the sort of instinct- 
ive distaste that generally existed between Mr. Clarendon Whyte 
and his fellow-men. Men, as a rule, are grossly callous to the 
charms of hommes incompris, grossly apt to call them by the 
commonplace name of impostors. Who was Clarendon Whyte? 
If he had been a tiger-slayer in the jungle, why didn’t he hunt a 
bit in England, instead of dividing his time, in lavender gloves, 
between Piccadilly and the Brighton Cliff? If he had drank so 
hard and played so high formerly, why was he so moderate now ? 
Where were his great relations? where was his extravagance? 
where were his vices? So spoke the jealous voice of men; but 
with a good many weak women, Dora Fane among them, this 
carpet-knight was a very great hero indeed. Dora was artificial 
to such an extent that none but artificial characters had the power 
to affect her. The simple manhood of a man like Steven made no 
mark on her perceptions. Fine dress, and big words, and martial 
music, and the glare of the footlights, were all required before Dot 
could see anything worth admiring in man or woman. Steven’s 
clothes were ill-cut, his boots thick, his hands brown. During the 
whole of this first evening he never spoke once of his adventures, 
or his prowess, or of himself in any way, and at his own modest 
valuation Dot was quite ready to take him; this beautiful being, 
with his faultless coat, Jouvin gloves, scented locks and Mephistophi- 
listic whispers (only Dot never thought so long a word), she took 
at his. To her Clarendon Whyte was Bayard, and Mr. Rochester, 
and Gordon Cumming, all in one; a mighty hunter, a knight 
without fear and without reproach, and yet with unfathomable 
wickedness, giving a gorgeous, unholy glitter to his bravery and, 
his knighthood. Never had he, by force of contrast, I suppose, 
seemed so irresistible to her as on this evening of Steven’s arrival. 
She knew, very well indeed, that Mr. Whyte never meant to marry 
her; knew very well that she meant—her gods aiding her—to marry 
Steven; and still about as much emotion as she was capable of 
passed through her heart at the tender reproach, real or acted, which 
she read in Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s last words. 

“J—I really don’t know that Mr. Lawrence’s attentions are likely 
to be offered to any one,” she answered, with her forced laugh. 
* He seems more taken up with the thought of returning to Kent 
than anything else. You know, of course, that his land is in our 
parish?” 

“ A—market-gardener, I think you said?” drawled Mr. Whyte, 
“or a farrier—was it? I really forget.” 
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“A farrier!” said Dot, biting her lip with vexation. “How 
malicious you are, Mr. Whyte! The Lawrences are people who 
have lived on their own land for generations. Yeoman-farmers, we 
call them. People, in their class, very much respected in the 
neighborhood.” 

“In their class—yes—no doubt!” answered Mr. Whyte, smooth- 
ing his mustache into points, “People who fulfil every duty of 
life, of course, and eventually have their merits as fathers and hus- 
bands recorded, on white uprights, in the village churchyard. Un- 
fortunately their class is not our class—but forgive me, Miss Fane! 
What right have I to speak of this man? what right have I to be 
jealous—to have any feeling at all in your affairs ?” 

Dot bent down her face and pretended to trace out with one 
small finger the elaborate pattern on her Mechlin handkerchief. 
When she raised her eyes to Mr. Whyte’s, tears that were not 
wholly false stood in her eyes. “I am wretched!” she said in a 
whisper, and with a quiver of her lip. ‘“ Why should I hide it from 
you? This—this—I wont say his name, but he Aas returned all 
the way from America for my sake. I sent him my photograph, 
and he’s never had a night’s sleep since, and, as you may see for 
yourself, they are all trying to bring it on. Oh, Mr. Whyte, if you 
would but help me with your opinion! I would act in everything as 
you wished ! ” 

If the expression of her face was acted, it was wonderfully pretty 
acting ; much above Dora’s general quality of art. Her lips really 
quivered, her tiny hands trembled as they lay clasped above the 
white morsel of lace on her lap. “I think I’ve known you long 
enough to look upon you as a friend,” she murmured. “I think I 
know you well enough to be sure that you won’t refuse me your 
advice.” 

Mr. Clarendon Whyte bent down over Dora Fane and whispered 
his answer in her ear—an answer which made her heart beat and 
her face brighten; but which, if put into words and divested of the 
adjuncts of Ego bouquet, unfathomable eyes, and all the other 
powerful charms of Mr. Whyte’s presence, came about to this: 
“that he supposed Miss Fane would be at the opera to-morrow— 
better time—er—fellow looks as if he was half listening—er—” 
But it is surprising how aptly the imaginations of women supply 
language, grammar, passion, eloquence, for the men who are their 
peers. Fancy a simple-hearted fellow like Steven essaying to mur- 
mur imbecile monosyllables into even the most foolish woman’s ear, 
and meeting with success! A Bond Street tailor, Parisian per- 
fumery, embroidered linen, and a certain prestige, are all wanted 
before women like Dora Fane will admit the possibility of a man’s 
fascination. The millinery department accomplished, and the seal 
of their own particular clique set upon it, and the eloquence of 
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Burke would, to their comprehension, be no more comparable with 
the soft nothings of a Mr. Clarendon Whyte than the Venus of 
Milo would be comparable, in their sight, with a lay-figure dressed 
in the last new mode at Descou’s. Are such women very far 
removed in capacity from young children? and does not a child 
think the squeak of his own speaking “ Topsy ” the finest language 
in the world? Does he not discover emotions which to us are 
mute—endearment, anger, reconciliation—in the sounds which he 
makes his puppet give forth? Dora Fane was, I think, no ex- 
ceptionably stupid or frivolous woman, but a common example of 
an enormously common class; just sharp enough to supply a con- 
stant stream of passable very small talk; without an idea in life 
beyond the narrowest gossip of society; no sympathy with any 
thing or person out of herself; all the great interests of humanity a 
sealed book to her; all nature, earth, and sea, and sky, a blank— 
save, perhaps, as a background to herself, in Watteau-like attitudes, 
during the Autumn months! And Dora Fane seemed to reach, 
with geometrical nicety, the intellectual altitude, not only of Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte, but of the mass of young men whom she met 
either in town or country. “Katharine Fane is out and out the 
handsomest,” was the opinion invariably passed upon the compara- 
tive merits of the cousins. “A woman that any fellow bent on 
matrimony would like to see at the head of his table—but Dora 
Fane’s the one to get on with at a ball. Light in hand—lots in her! 
the kind of girl that you never feel at a loss with anywhere.” This 
was the opinion of all the ornamental men, the Clarendon Whytes 
of the world. So poor little Dot had her groove, and it is difficult 
to say whether higher education, higher intelligence, would have 
fitted her for it more accurately. 

In an hour’s time Mr, Clarendon Whyte, having drank several 
cups of tea and murmured more eloquence into Dora’s ear, bowed 
himself away; and then Steven, as soon as the other was well out 
of the house, rose also and took his leave. 

“Don’t forget to-morrow,” said Katharine, kindly. “ Lord Petres 
will give you the number of our box, and don’t be late, mind—not 
a minute after eight, or you will miss Patti in the first scene.” 

She half followed him to the door, stretching out her hand to him 
a second time as she said this, and Steven, forgetting the others, 
carried the beautiful, gracious face, the warm hand-pressure, away 
with him into the London streets. 

“You were not too civil, Bella,” said Katharine, Dot with a 
yawn having taken herself away at once to her own room, “I 
thought you might very well have asked him to dinner.” 

“* My dearest Kate! a man in Mr. Lawrence’s position?” 

“What position, Bella? What can be worse than the position 
of—Clarendon Whyte, say? A man who lives upon the charity 
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of such dinner-givers as want a beauty-man to fill up an unlooked-for 
vacancy, and whose birth—if birth signified! for aught we know 
may be a vast deal humbler than Steven Lawrence’s.” 

“But until we do know it,” answered Mrs. Dering, “and as long 
as Clarendon Whyte goes everywhere, we may assume him to be a 
gentleman. Now, Steven Lawrence—” 

“Go on, please.” 

“ Well, if you will have me speak plainly, Steven Lawrence is 
openly and avowedly not of our class of life. Old Lawrence of 
Ashcot, his grandfather—you may be too young to remember him, 
Kate, but I do, accurately—dressed and spoke and to all intents and 
purposes lived like any other common laborer, and Joshua Lawrence, 
as you must recollect, was only one remove better.” 

“ Not a remove—I should think,” said Katharine quietly. “From 
what I have heard papa say, I should think Steven Lawrence’s 
grandfather was a noble old man—just a simple yeoman, and, so it 
seems to me, not very far from one’s ideas of a gentleman! Joshua, 
under his wife’s influence, deteriorated, because, occasionally, he 
aped being fine; and young Josh was simply shocking! with his 
town-cut coats, and tandems, and affectations of the worst forms 
of London slang. Steven, I should think, would be like his grand- 
father, as he grows older. He’s a very handsome man, Bella ?” 

“Of a certain style, Kate. He’ll look very well down at Ashcot 
in leather gaiters, and with a pitchfork across his broad shoulders 
on his way to the fields—” 

“ When he is Dot’s husband, you mean ?” 

Mrs. Dering colored a little. “If Dot was to marry Steven Law- 
rence, or any other decent man who could support her, you and I 
should be the last people, Katharine, to cavil at her taste. As 
years go on we shall be the people to suffer most if she does not 
marry, and she’s looking terribly old already—I don’t think I ever 
noticed it as I did this evening—elladonna in the eyes always must 
tell at last! In reality I don’t suppose that she is older than I, 
but in another year, if she goes on as she has done lately, she'll 
look fifty, you’ll see, Kate.” 

“ A pleasant prospect for Mr. Lawrence!” said Katharine, “though 
I must say I think we’re arranging their marriage 4 little prema- 
turely. I don’t know that it’s a positive certainty Steven Lawrence 
wants to marry into our family at all.” 

“He must want it,” said Mrs. Dering, decisively. ‘“ All’ men of 
that class want to marry above them if they havea chance. Besides, 
Dot will have a thousand pounds paid down to her on her wedding- 
day, and a thousand pounds, after the way the land has been 
neglected of late years, will be a very nice sum for Lawrence to 
put upon his farm. He would never have written to her as he did 
unless he meant something, and the way he held aloof from her 
to-night shows, from a man like that, what he feels,” 
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“ Does it, indeed?” said Katharine ; “then men ‘like that’ have a 
very odd way of showing their feelings! May I ask, Bella—know- 
ing that Steven Lawrence would be here—why you brought Mr, 
Whyte home with you? If we want Dot to marry Steven Law- 
rence, or any one else, it seems to me that to have Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte hanging about her as he does, is the very last way to attain 
our object.” 

“TI brought him—because he wished to come!” answered Mrs. 
Dering, carelessly. “The reason for which I ever have him at the 
house at all. Clarendon Whyte has the most ill-natured tongue in 
London when he chooses, and—” 

“ You are afraid of him,” cried Katharine, as her sister hesitated. 
“ Now, that is a thing I never can understand in you, Bella) Why 
be afraid of anybody? What can Mr. Clarendon Whyte, or any 
man, say to hurt you and the children? I’m afraid of no one, ’'m 
happy to say, and I never shall be.” 

“Wait till you have seen as much of life as I have, Kate,” said 
Mrs. Dering. “A woman can never be above caring for the opinion 
of the world.” 

“We were speaking of Clarendon Whyte,” said Katharine. “I 
should be proud of the ill-opinion of a world made up of Clarendon 
Whytes. He isa petit maitre—thank heaven our English language 
doesn’t stoop to coin a word for such men! Could anything be 
more detestable than his manner to Steven Lawrence, a guest in 
your house, Bella? However, Lord Petres will make up for it. 
Lord Petres, so much I know of him, will be just as courteous to a 
man of Lawrence’s birth as he would be to a prince. Lord Petres 
shall call on him to-morrow.” 

“ My dear Katharine!” 

“My dear Bella, go off to your bed, please, and don’t try to argue 
with me. I am going to write a note to Lord Petres this instant, 
to be sent to him the first thing to-morrow. You are not thinking, 
at this time in the morning, of interfering with my love-letters, are 
you, Bella?” 

“T think it quite unnecessary to make so much of Steven Law- 
rence,” said Mrs, Dering, “and if it was any one but you, Kate, I cer- 
tainly should argue. We might wait, at least, till we are sure of 
Dora’s mind before exhibiting him to every one we know as our 
future cousin. However, it won’t last, Kate!” This was a parting 
shaft as Mrs. Dering prepared to leavethe room. “ Take this back- 
woodsman to the opera, get Lord Petres to walk with him arm-in- 
arm down Piccadilly, ask him to dinner—I give you carte blanche, my 
dear—and see if you will have had enough of the man in three days 
or not? Le roi est mort—vive le roi / is never more applicable than 
to your favorites, Katharine. A fortnight ago, do you remember 
how angry you were with me for not taking the poet-tailor to drive 
with us in the park ?” 
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“TI remember,” said Katharine. “We took Clarendon Whyte 
instead. The tailor’s block instead of the tailor himself. Good 
night, Bella.” 

For five or six minutes after she was alone, Katharine Fane stood 
motionless, with clasped hands, and down-cast face, in the place, 
beside the hearth, where Mrs. Dering had left her; then, suddenly, 
she stooped, picked up the bunch of faded violets that Steven had 
thrown away, and raised them to her face. Some sweetness was in 
them still ; and Katharine held them a minute or more (could Steven 
have known it!) close to her lips; then, one by one, picked them 
asunder, and threw each, with a little, quick, scornful gesture, into 
the fire. 

“Steven Lawrence!” she thought, half speaking his name aloud. 
“Lawrence of Ashcot to have—have mistaken me for Dot—and I 
obliged to forgive him! Dot shall never know what a humiliating 
part I have had to play for her sake.” 

And then she crossed to a writing-table, and without hesitating 
for a word, wrote the following note to her lover: 

My Dear Lorp PeTrEs :—Steven Lawrence, the young farmer I told you of, 
arrived from America to-day. Will you call on him, please, to-morrow morning, 
and show him some little kindness, if it won’t bore you too much? He is at 
the Charing Cross Hotel. I’m glad you enjoyed the Atcherleys’ dinner. Thanks 
for the box to-morrow. 

Your affectionate KATHARINE. 

Let Steven Lawrence know the number of the box. You remember the little 
romance I told you of about him and Dot? 
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BRITISH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH. 
O widely diffused among the people of this Republic is the ability 
to read and write, and so highly do they value themselves, 
therefore, as an educated people, that not improbably the opinions 
expressed in the previous number of these articles as to the general 
use of language here may be denied, and even resented. And it is 
true, I believe, not only that on the whole English is better spoken 
in the United States than in Great Britain, but that of the mother 
tongue common to the people of both countries, no purer form is 
known to the Old England than to the New. Within the not very 
narrow limit of my careful observation the educated, cultivated and 
well-bred men and women of both countries use exactly the same vo- 
cabulary (acknowledged local slang excepted) and the same idioms, 
and speak their common language with equal purity. If in an as- 
semblage of a hundred such people, one half of them from London, 
Oxford and Liverpool, and the other from Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia (and I have more than once been one of a company 80 
composed, although not so large), a ready and accurate phonogra- 
pher were to take down every word spoken during an evening’s 
entertainment, I feel quite sure that it would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish in his printed report the speeches of the British subjects 
from those of the citizens of the United States, except by the oc- 
currence of the acknowledged local slang before mentioned, or by 
the greater prevalence among the former or the latter of peculiar 
words, or uses of words, which would be pronounced incorrect as 
well by the authorities of the party using them as by those of the 
other. In brief, their spoken language, reproduced instantly in 
writing, could be distinguished only by some confessed license or 
defect peculiar to one country, or more prevalent there than in the 
other. And I am strongly inclined to the opinion that, the assem- 
blage being made up of educated and well-bred persons, there 
would be somewhat more slang heard from the British than from 
the American half of the company, and also a greater number of 
deviations from correct English speech, according to British as well 
as American authority. The standard in both countries is the 
same. 

But although the written speech of these people would be to this 
degree indistinguishable, an ear at all nice in its hearing would be 
able to separate the sheep from the goats by their bleat. The differ- 
ence would be one not of pronunciation (for the standard of pro- 
nunciation is also the same in both countries, and cultivated people 
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in both are equally careful in conforming to it), but of pitch of voice, 
and of inflection. Among those of both countries who had been 
from their birth accustomed tothe society of cultivated people, even 
this distinction would be made with difficulty, and would in many 
cases be impossible. But the majority of one half-hundred could 
thus be distinguished from the majority of the other. The pitch of 
the British Englishman’s voice is higher and sharper than the 
American Englishman’s, and his inflections are more varied than 
the other’s, because they more frequently rise. The voice of the 
former is generally formed higher in the throat than that of the 
latter, who speaks from the chest with a graver tone. Thackeray 
and Goldwin Smith are characteristic examples on the one side, 
Daniel Webster and Henry Ward Beecher on the other. The dis- 
tinction to a delicate ear is very marked; but other than this 
difference of pitch and inflection there is none whatever. Pro- 
nunciation is exactly the same, And even in regard to pitch and 
inflection, there is not so much difference between the average 
British Englishman of culture and the average American English- 
man of like training, as there is between the Yorkshireman and the 
Norfolkshireman; and there is very much more difference between 
the pronunciation and the idiom of the two latter than there is 
between the speech of any two men of the same race born and bred, 
hewever remotely from each other, in this country. 

In imagining my assemblage by which to test speech and lan- 
guage, I have left altogether out of mind those people who, on the 
one side, would, for instance, deal hardly with the letter A or turn 
the g, in “ nothing,” to &, and the a, in “ veal,” to w, although this class 
includes, as I have noticed, and as Dean Alford confesses, some 
clergymen of the Church of England; and, on the other, those who 
speak with a nasal twang, although this class includes, as we all 
know, some persons of similar position in this country. The point 
is that such persons as would be regarded, in their own country, as 
among the best speakers and writers, conform to precisely the same 
standard of language in all particulars. From the speech of these 
the variations in both countries, but chiefly in England, are 
manifold. It is in these degraded or dialetic variations that local 
or what may be called national peculiarities appear. But in judg- 
ing of the degree of purity in which our mother tongue is preserved 
by our British kinsmen, we must judge only by those among them 
whose speech they themselves regard as pure. To do otherwise 
would be manifestly unfair. And in trying ourselves upon this 
point we must be careful to form our opinion by a like rule of evi- 
dence, Otherwise we may find ourselves condemning the nation 
upon the language of a man who, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
was an oysterman or a liquor seller; and who, since that time, 
has added much to his possessions, but nothing to his general 
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knowledge or his right use of language—a change which, although 
it may do much to increase the loveliness as well as the comfort 
of his children, seems in him deplorable. 

Dean Alford makes merry over a story of an “ American friend” 
who ventured to speak, in England, of the “strong English accent ” 
which he heard around him. The Dean evidently thinks that this 
is quite as if an Englishman were to go to France and tell the 
people there, in the “French of Stratford at Bowe,” that they 
spoke with a strong French accent. It is nothing of the sort. A 
Genevan Frenchman, for instance, visiting Paris, and offended, as 
well he might be, by the accent of the mass of the people around 
him, might complain of the strong Parisian accent with which they 
spoke; and this case would correspond to that which the Dean of 
Canterbury has cited. Should it happen, however, I doubt if a 
French dignitary of the church would flout the objection on the 
ground that Paris is in France and Geneva in Switzerland; for he 
would know, as a general truth, that language belongs to race, not 
to place, and as a particular fact, that the best French is spoken at 
Geneva. The English, spoken by cultivated people in Cambridge 
and New Haven in New England, may be no better than that 
which is spoken by people of like condition in Cambridge and 
Oxford in the Old; I believe that it is neither better nor worse ; but 
mere locality would give neither place the right to set up its stand- 
ard as of superior authority. A community of cultivated English- 
men in Oregon or British Columbia would be as likely to maintain 
as high and pure a standard of English, as one in New York or in 
London. A corresponding remark could not safely be made with 
regard to any other people, however advanced in civilization, or 
however firmly fixed its language by a classical literature; because, 
of all colonizing races, the English is the only one which shrinks 
from social and family intermixture with the people of the lands 
which it colonizes, and insists upon carrying with it, not only its 
political principles, but its own social habits, its language, and its 
laws. This peculiarity, which has made it the great colonizing 
race of modern history, has also preserved its language from the 
degradation which has befallen those of the Latin races in their 
Asian and African colonies, and the noble tongue of Cervantes in 
Mexico, and in South America. 

The English accent which Dean Alford’s “ American friend ” 
noticed with implied disapproval, although common, and even 
general, among South Britons (it rarely taints North British 
speech), is not heard among cultivated people, or approved by any 
authority on either side of the water. It can de described, I think, 
so that Dean Alford himself, and most of his circle of acquaintance 
—certainly the best-bred and educated among them—will recognize 
the description. One of the persons in question—the Dean himself, 
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if he will pardon me for setting him up as an examplar of pure 


English—asking, for instance, for a glass of ale, would pronounce: 


“glass” with the broad af sound of a, and “ale” as one syllable 
with the first or name sound of a, so as to rhyme with male and 
sail. So would every well-educated Yankee. But let the Dean, 
or let the Public Orator of Cambridge University, the Rev, William 
G. Clark, to whom chiefly we owe that invaluable aid to the critical 
student of our great poet, the Cambridge Shakespeare—let either 
of these reverend and accomplished gentlemen kindly take a well- 
bred mouthful of finely mashed potato, and after chewing it a 
decorous while, say, just as he is about swallowing it, “a gloss of 
ayull:” he, and the friends around him, will then hear a striking 
example of what Dean Alford’s “ American” friend called English 
spoken with an English accent; but which he should have called 
English with a South British accent. Now, according to my ob- 
servation, no man whom the Dean of Canterbury, or the Public 
Orator of Cambridge, would accept as a speaker of pure English, 
says, with thick utterance, “a gloss of ayull;” and yet thousands 
of their countrymen do speak thus, and this peculiarity of British 
English passes very gradually away as social and mental culture 
increase, until among the best-bred and best-educated people it 
vanishes, and is heard no more than it or a nasal twang is heard 
among similar people here. The difference is, of course, recognized 
by British critics, and affords occasion and material to British 
humorists. 

One trait of English spoken with a South British accent was thus 
whimsically contrasted with the pure English accent by “ Punch,” 
a few years ago. The value of the illustration is not affected by 
the fact that the pronunciation in question was that of a foreign 
word, The true pronunciation of the name of the Italian hero of 
the day was mooted, and “ Punch” decided that it should be, 


Garibaldi when duchesses give him a bal, 
Garibawldi when up goes the shout of the people. 


Here we have nicely put in print a distinction which all of us 
who remark the use of language, and who have opportunity, must 
have noticed. The strong tendency of the uncultivated South 
Briton is to give to the broad a, not the sound of af from the chest, 
which is heard in the mouths of educated persons in Old and in 
New England, but a thick aw formed in the upper part of the 
throat. The low and lower-middle class London man calls Garibaldi 
Gavwribawldi, or, rather, Gorribawldi. But if the Yankee, in a 
similar condition of life, deviates from the true GahribaAidi, he will 
make the vowel shorter and thinner, pronouncing it as in “ palace,” 
Gdrrybaldi, The thick, throaty pronunciation of the broad a is a 
British peculiarity ; but while it is heard in the mouths of so many 
persons that it divides with the “exhasperated” A the honor of 
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the chief distinction of English spoken with a British accent, it is 
as little prevalent among the best speakers in England, as the extine- 
tion or superfluous utterance of the latter letter, or as a nasal twang, 
aout for “out,” and tew for “too,” are among cultivated people in 
New England. Nevertheless, I have heard a barrister, who claimed 
to be of an old county family, and who had attajned some distine- 
tion in journalism, say that when he went to the last Cambridge 
convocation, and the undergraduates came in, he “never ’eard such 
an ’ooting and an ’owling in his life.” And yet coming here with 
good letters, and speaking thus among people whom he found— 
manifestly somewhat to his surprise—* quite like the people at ’ome,” 
he wondered that his nationality was at once detected, and some- 
times put his acquaintances to a non-plus by asking them bluntly 
what it was that betrayed him? In this case there was not the 
slightest manifestation of the thick, throaty aw, instead of ah; but 
I have noticed a tinge of that British peculiarity in some of his 
countrymen whose h’s were irreproachable. Among British Eng- 
lishmen only those who to a good education unite the very highest 
social culture are perfectly free from both these traits of English as 
spoken with a British accent. 

It may here be pertinently remarked that the pronunciation of @ 
in such words as last, father and pastor is a test of high cultare. 
The tendency among uncultivated persons is to give a the thick, 
throaty sound of aw which I have endeavored to describe, or, often- 
est, to give it the thin, flat sound which it has in “an,” “at,” and 
“anatomy.” Next to that tone of voice which, it would seem, is 
not to be acquired by any striving in adult years, and which indi- 
cates breeding rather than education, the full, free, unconscious 
utterance of the broad af sound of a@ is the surest indication in 
speech of social culture from the cradle. 

Ricnarp Grant WuiTE. 














RUSSIAN AMERIOA, 





N the maps of our great-grandfathers, what were then unknown 
patches of the earth’s surface used to be adorned, in lack of 
other details, with hideous images of bears—signifying, doubtless, 
that these animals were monarchs of all they surveyed. In like 
fashion, some sprightly cavillers at the late transfer of Russian 
America to the Republic, have been parading their ignorance of 
that region by portraying it as crammed with icebergs from Dixon’s 
Entrance to Behring’s Straits. But now that Russian America is 
Russian America no longer, and the “gentleman from Oonemak ” 
may soon be expected to whittle his desk in the House and imbibe 
his train-oil cocktail in the Lobby, facts about our new north- 
western lands should usurp the place of theory. 

Jutting out from the continent like the stump of an arm shorn 
short, Russian America displays at the first glance the broad 
stretch of its domain—an area, in round figures, of 400,000 square 
miles, From Cape Muzon, its southernmost cape, in latitude 54° 40’, 
to Cape North, nearly in latitude 73°, is a sweep of eighteen de- 
grees. From the easternmost summit of the mountain chain 
which divides it from Columbia, in longitude 131 W., to the last 
little Aleutian isle, out alone in Behring’s Sea, in longitude 176 E., 
is a span of 53°. Again, from Island Prince of Wales, in the south- 
east corner, to Cape Prince of Wales, in the northwestern, the dis- 
tance, as the crow flies, is about 1,500 miles, crossing none but 
Russian American soil: the line joining any other corners is some- 
thing less. 

What is the climate of this new territory of ours? The whole 
country seems to have been vaguely set down, hitherto, as, in 
Claudio’s phrase, a “ thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ”—a barren, 
cheerless Arctic tract, an ante-chamber to the Pole, a country where 

Icy mountains, high on mountains piled, 
Seem to the shivering sailors from afar 
Shapeless and white, an atmosphere of clouds. 

On the other hand, one scientific gentleman (not really designing 
to abuse the country) has incautiously described the climate of the 
coast, as far as Behring’s Straits, as “about the same, in Winter, 
as that of Washington ”—than which no comparison could be more 
unsavory. However, this last assertion is couleur de rose: the aver- 
age climate and temperature of the coast from British Columbia to 
Behring’s Straits, are almost precisely those of Newfoundland. 

Rightly to understand the climate of Russian America, its 
geography must be studied. To begin with, a country stretching 
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across eighteen parallels, from 54° 40’ to 72° 40’, may well have 
variety both of climate and products. This span embraces 1,200 
miles on the same meridian, that is to say, a distance like that from 
Mobile to Montreal. Again, all students of physical geography 
know that the temperature of the North Pacific coast of this con- 
tinent is much higher than that of the Atlantic coast on the same 
parallel. A thermal current from the China coast trends upward 
along the shores of Asia, and sets across toward Russian America, 
as the Gulf Stream sets across the Atlantic and raises the tempera- 
ture of the European coast. According to the isothermal lines of 
Humboldt, since affirmed, Sitka, the territorial capital, has the 
mean temperature of St. Petersburg, while the whole coast, as far 
as Behring’s Sea, has that of Newfoundland. The mean temperature 
at Sitka is 34° 4’ F. in Winter and 56° 2’ in Summer: the climate 
there is moist, with constant evaporation, little snow and much rain. 

So much for the southeastern shore. Glancing at the southwest- 
ern, we find, in conning the chart (or the globe, which is less decep- 
tive for high latitudes), that the harbors of Kodiak and Sitka are 
on the same parallel, and that the southernmost part of Russian 
America is the tip of this limb, not that of the other. By reason 
of its nearness to the Asiatic thermal current, Kodiak has rather a 
milder climate than Sitka. In fine, the Aleutian Islands and Ali- 
aska, whence they are broken off, have nearly the climate of the 
upper part of the British Isles, of which, by the way, they are the 
exact counterpart in position, being in the same latitude and an 
exact semicircle distant in longitude. 

We are now prepared to look into the question of vegetation. 
As the fact that Russian America extends north and south a dis- 
tance like that from Florida to Labrador explains the ludicrous 
discrepancies in the stories of its admirers and abusers (the one 
likening its climate to that of the Inferno of Dante, the other to 
that of the inferno of modern orthodoxy) so, too, this fact shows 
how the same country can grow both “ wheat and walrus,” “ rein- 
deer and radishes.” The “ wheat-growing line” of geographers 
passes in the neighborhood of New Archangel, and the “ grain, 
barley, rye, oats” line includes the whole southerly coast, with the 
Aleutian Isles, round to Behring’s Sea. 

However, it is to be hoped that it is not for horticultural uses 
that the Republic aims to colonize Russian America. The climate 
of nine-tenths of it is too cold and the soil too sterile, to relieve such 
a purpose from being ludicrous. In a few favored spots, of which 
mention has been made, there is now a limited agriculture, and that 
of a primitive sort; elsewhere, none. Yet this scantiness of produc- 
tion is partly due to the fur companies, who have found it for 
their interest to import cereals rather than to divert labor into rais- 
ing them. In the southern or coast districts and the islands, vege- 
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tation is not backward. Cabbages, potatoes, lettuce and turnips 
can be grown there; hay is made in plenty, the grass being luxu- 
riant ; and as high as 60°, barley, buckwheat and rye can be raised. 

Northern Russian America is good for nothing as regards vegeta- 
tion, a few stunted shrubs and Alpine roots alone relieving the ice- 
fields. So, too, over a great part of the western or Behring’s Straits 
coast—a thousand miles long—there is nothing valuable growing. 
The shores there are vacant of timber, and stunted bushes, con- 
taining untoothsome berries like the gooseberries and whortleber- 
ries of the higher Mackenzie district, alone show “the place where 
the trees ought to grow.” The ground grows itself a shaggy coat 
of moss, as the animals do of fur, to expel the Winter’s flaw, which, 
by the way, is a terrible affair through the funnel or flue of Behr- 
ing’s Straits. Under the moss, the sheltered soil is thawed about 
ten inches, and thence frozen solid deep into the bowels of the earth, 
while across the Straits, on the Asiatic side, the thawed globe is 
only about three inches deep, for lack of a moss blanket. The 
Esquimaux there, instead of avoiding the gales in Winter huts, 
pitches his shelter-tent of skin in an airy place, that the wind may 
blow the snow away. 

Luckily, the upper waters of the Kvitchpak, like the Yukon 
through its whole length, are lined with forests, and the former 
noble river, like the Mississippi, throws out great rafts of drift wood 
at its embouchure in Bhering’s Sea, a part of which, floating many 
miles along shore in the current which sets through the Straits, 
furnishes the post of St. Michael with its only fuel. But, beside 
the banks of the Kvitchpak, those of all rivers south of it, and most 
of the islands, are rich in fine timber—chiefly the upland cypress, 
varieties of the pine and larch, and the well-known “red-wood ” 
peculiar to the Pacific coast. There are, also, black and white 
birch, good wood for fuel and building. The forests come down to 
the water’s edge, and the estuaries are fringed with fine timber, so 
that a saw-mill built on a river bank would find its food at hand, 
There is no oak here, but there is, as we have shown, good lumber 
for shipbuilding, and some excellent spar timber. In a word, all 
lumber required for houses, vessels and boats, is to be had, and 
possibly some could be sold for the same purposes on the Asiatic 
caast. 

That there are precious metals in Russian America ‘admits no 
doubt ; that they will not be worked in our day, admits of little 
less doubt. With Colorado seamed and ridged with gold, it is odd 
to hear anxious inquiries if the yellow ore may be had in our 
new possessions. On the Stekeen River, the most southerly of 
the considerable streams, gold has been discovered to exist. This, 
however, is a trivial matter. Near the mouth of the Kupfer or 
Copper River, half way between Mt. St. Elias and Prince William’s 
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Sound, copper has been found. What is worthier of note, iron 
has been both found and worked. Most important of all, coal is 
certainly to be had, two mines having been opened on the Aleutian 
Islands by the Russians, one of which, at Kodiak, is now working, 
and the produce blazing at the forge in repairing ships, and even 
supplying steam-vessels. 

Apropos of coal, then, we leave gold, copper, cabbages and barley, 
to speak of more obvious benefits in Russian America. A hundred 
sail of our Pacific whaling fleet frequent the North Pacific; the 
number will be doubled, and the trade growing between Asia and 
America, especially in Japan and the Amoor country, will attract 
steamers, provided coaling and repairs can be made cheap and sure, 

The Russian-American coast is full of fine harbors, scattered 
along a thousand miles. That of Sitka is open the year round. Ice, 
such is the moist climate, cannot be readily gathered near there for 
shipment to San Francisco, so that it is harvested higher up on the 
coast. Kodiak harbor, on the same parallel, is an excellent one. 
Cook’s Inlet, between it and the mainland, is a fine sheet of water, 
broad, deep and navigable, so that that famous sailor, penetrating 
it, fancied it to be the northwest passage. Prince William’s Sound, 
further east, has deep water. Between Prince of Wales Island and 
the Continent are several serviceable harbors. From the south- 
eastern to the southwestern extremity of the seaboard, groups of 
islands line the coasts, under whose shelter small boats can traverse 
the shoal sounds by an “inside line” for a thousand miles. The 
coal at Kodiak, its fine harbor and endurable climate, will doubtless 
give it a claim as a naval station. 

Salmon are abundant on the Kvitchpak, and excellent codfish and 
halibut on the coasts. The commerce in fisheries will one day be 
valuable for both continents, and fishermen will haunt these Pacific 
islands as they do the colder ones of the same latitude in the At- 
lantic. The intrinsic merits of Russian America had better be 
rested, not on its Washington-like climate and Lombardy gar- 
dens, but, like Newfoundland’s, on its fisheries and its furs. 
Whales and walrus bob about plentifully in Behring’s Sea, and 
their ivory and oil will be made very profitable. Even the ice-trade 
may be valuable, such are the facilities for making ice in the little 
lakes near the coast. As to the fur trade, it is declining, from the 
scarcity of the otter and seal; the beaver, too, is decreasing the 
world over. 

Around all the islands, particularly the Aleutian, furs are still to 
be had. Those of the fur-seal and sea-beaver are magnificent. Red 
foxes are plenty, and have fine furs. Through the southwest 
peninsula and adjoining islands, is found the so-called “ American 
sable,” which is no sable at all, but a species of marten or mink, 
with hair much shorter and less glossy than that of the genuine 
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sable. There are ermines, muskrats, wolverines, whose furs may be 
seen in abundance in New York, mink, a species of river otter, and 
beavers in great numbers, In the north are reindeer; further south, 
the ordinary red deer of the forest. 

In the Russian American question, the shabbiest item is the 
native people. These are few in number, and the fewer the better. 
The total population of the region is under 60,000, whereof the 
natives may be rudely set down at about 55,000. The latter are 
divided into two great and absolutely distinct races—the ordinary 
wood Indian, inhabiting the forest districts, and the Esquimaux. 
They have been, from the earliest record to the present, in hostili- 
ties, and in need of “ military reconstruction,” or a metropolitan 
police. The Esquimaux have regular and permanent settlements, 
but no form of government and no chiefs in authority, though the 
counsels of the elders are received with the respect due to years. 
The Indians, on the contrary, have their chieftains and “ Big In- 
dians.” In breed, idiom of speech, and most traits, the Russian 
Esquimaux resemble those of Greenland—and, as to that, the Laps 
of Norway and Sweden. This race of train-oil eaters seems to have 
followed the Arctic circle around the globe, as if determined to 
“fight it out on that line.” Wherever Esquimaux go, the reindeer 
go with them, and thus their zone, girdling the earth, is also fixed. 
While unable to congratulate the country on this accession to its 
voters (for disabilities of smell and color are now unconstitutional), 
we must own that the Esquimaux are teachable. Some have learned 
English, and a few are now living in California. Next we come to 
the “ Indians not taxed.” Of these, some tribes are lighter tinged 
than the copper-colored savages whom we call “ redskins,” and 
their ways also suggest alliance in origin with the yellow Asiatics, 
The Russian troops formerly had severe fights with them. They 
build excellent canoes, holding great numbers of warriors, for their 
raids. Formerly considered as ugly customers, they have lately 
got a better reputation. They are shrewd at a bargain, and have 
much mechanical skill in carving and imitative work. In these 
points, again, our thoughts are led back to the Chinese and other 
Asiatics. And, for those who will not be content except that all 
men shall derive from a single pair of ancestry, and yet are puzzled 
how to get the children of Adam across the Atlantic from Eden to 


people America—it needs only to point to the few miles of sea at: 


Behring’s Straits. On a fine Summer’s day the Indians may be 
seen shooting across, in perpetual solution of the ethnic problem. 
Russia never has valued her American possessions a straw. They 
are altogether too far from her centre of action. Russian 
America, besides, has been hopelessly garroted by a monopoly, 
being set down as mere corporation real estate Above all, Russia 
has not long been a maritime nation, two-thirds of her commerce, 
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a score of years ago, as statistics show, being in the hands of Great 
Britain alone. Russian America, therefore, cost her far more than it 
came to, and should it do as badly for us, the bargain will be a 
sorry one. However, no parallel exists between Russia’s use 
of that territory and ours: for example, its tisheries (especially 
now that those of the Atlantic are jeopardized) will probably train 
seamen for our navy, while to Russia this benefit was nothing. 
For a Russian to go to Russian America was equal to Siberian exile, 
except for the honor and profit attendant. A bait of enormous 
salary—enough to drive crazy with wild expectancy, our already 
fluttering candidates for the post—reconciled nobles to taking the 
governorship. Rear-Admiral Furlghellem (a German name, but he 
was of Russian birth) held the post five years. Prince Macsautoff, 
whom some readers may have chanced to meet in Atlantic cities, 
succeeded him, and is still living with his charming wife and family 
in Sitka, in voluntary banishment from civilizations 

The Russian colony is a petty affair. The Russians and half- 
breeds combined probably do not exceed 3,000 or 3,500, of whom 
the Russians number about 650. The half-breeds are commonly 
called “Creoles,” an obvious misnomer aiming to designate the 
offspring of a Russian father and a native mother. The capital, 
New Archangel (or Sitka, as Americans generally call it), on the 
island of Baranoy or Sitka, is a town of about 800 inhabitants. It 
boasts a fort, church, school and governor’s mansion—a plain 
structure, looking like a well-to-do farm-house. The remaining 
architecture of Sitka is not impressive. The island, which slightly 
rises from the sea, has a good harbor: Sitka is the native name, the 
other a Russian euphuism. Beside the Greek church at Sitka, 
there are a few others along the coast: a new religious sect, accord- 
ingly, is added to our list, and the Frenchman’s exclamation— 
“Mon dieu! what Republique! one tousand religions and only one 
gravy ”—gains new point. 

The Russian military force now there is trifling. At first it was 
from 350 to 400 strong; then, less than 200; now, hardly over 150 
effectives. At Sitka, however, the fort has ordnance enough, of 
minute calibre, to employ a battalion in its serving. The military 
occupancy is a form, the governance of the territory being mainly 
left to the Company. Along the coast is strung a chain of twenty 
or thirty petty trading-posts, protected by, or, rather, visibly con- 
sisting of, a simple redoubt. The Russian term for this defence 
and station is repost ; we should perhaps call it stockade, or, more 
exactly, block-house. These posts and all that in them is, at Sitka 
and elsewhere, fall into our hands. 

The Russian Company, wanting no intruders on its domains, has 
checked inducements to colonization. At its headquarters in St. 
Petersburg, it held a sort of divisum imperium with the Autocrat 
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over the northwesterly limb of America. The Government suffered 
its few troops—a single company only garrisoning Sitka itself—to 
dispel the ennui of military duties by Fur Company work, at a 
slight extra pay. The Company has many agents and hunters for 
the gathering of fish and furs, and eight or ten good, sea-going ves- 
sels, beside smaller craft. Fort Nicholas is on Cook’s Inlet; Fort 
St. Michael, on Norton’s Sound, a redoubt with accommodations 
for sixty persons, is the head station of the Company for Behring’s 
Sea, seventy miles above the mouth of the Kvitchpak. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has, on sufferance, one post, Fort 
Yukon, within “our” territory, at the junction of the Porcupine 
and Yukon rivers, where, in latitude 66°, they form the Kvitchpak. 
The treaties of 1825 and 1867 fix the line of demarcation, beyond 
dispute, along the meridian 141° W. The rival companies guard 
their hunters from collision by forbidding them a wide band of 
debatable grousd midway between Fort Yukon and Fort St. 
Michael. 

Behring’s Straits—the sluiceway between the Pacific and Asia— 
always excites the student’s curiosity. Along the neighboring shores 
are written up on cape and inlet and estuary the imperishable 
names of the hardy navigators who explored the coast—stout old 
Behring, Cook, Barrow, Norton, Kotzebue, and we might well add 
gallant Parry and Franklin. The shortest distance from hemisphere 
to hemisphere is but 39 nautical miles or 46 statute miles, In Sum- 
mer, Indians ply to and fro in their walrus-skin canoes, the water 
being then often calm enough to cross a raft or skiff there. In 
Winter the way is frozen solid and the traveling is in sledges, the 
Indians trading the furs across from tribe to tribe. There are no 
icebergs of consequence here, but when the ice breaks up, it breaks 
usually into anchor ice. Whales then come down the straits, in 
their breeding-season, it being needful for them to seek soundings. 

In the bight of this slender strait which binds two oceans and 
severs two continents, lie four little islands, whereof two come to 
us and two are remanded to Russia. To us comes the great isle 
of St. Lawrence, and, in brief, all the rest in Behring’s Sea except 
Behring’s Island, which belongs to Kamtchatka. Will this strait, 
the confluence of seas and severance of empires, be always a mere 
Indian ford in Summer and ice causeway in Winter, or will it ever 
be a commercial thoroughfare? The crossing-point is below the 
Arctic Circle—a thousand miles in latitude below where Wrangel 
reached ; the snow, as usual in high latitudes, does not fall so freely 
as further south. Once across the straits, and a coach and four in 
Summer could be guided without an upset straight to St. Peters- 
burg. There are no hostile Indians on the way. Some day, some 
adventurous American, of the ocean-yachting sort, will drive his 
chaise or sleigh from Néw York into St. Petersburg or Paris. 

G. E, Ponn, 
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—— A may who entered the army during the war, and puffed and wrig- 
gled himself into the coloneley of a regiment, found, on going into action at 
Gettysburg, that the field of battle was not the place for him, and so got out 
of it as soon as possible. Yet, he continued to puff and wriggle himself into 
public notice, much to the disgust of the officers of his command who, of 
course, knew well what sort of stuff he was made of. After the war he went 
into an agricultural company of some note; and not long after this a hard- 
visaged, toughly-strung fellow who had been in his regiment, and who fought 
like Julius Cesar through the whole war, but came out of it with only 
two bars on his shoulders (perhaps because he stuttered a little), met him, 
and said, after greeting: “So you’re g-g-going into the agric-c-ultural line, 
are you? Well, that’s r-r-right. If you c-c-couldn’t ‘be f-f-first in war, 
m-m-mebbe you c-c-can be f-f-first in p-p-pease.’ 

—— A FEW months ago we gave our readers a glimpse of a German 
butcher’s bill, for their amusement; we give them below a copy of a Fulton 
Market butcher’s bill thirty-nine years old, which was recently found with 
some others among the papers of a family in this city, and which at the 
present day is not only interesting but instructive: 





Mr. W. to JAMEs TITUs. Dr. 
1828. 

SEE D. as 00:00 To 144 lbs. Mutton—9d....... £0 10s. 11d. 
” téeeces et hee Beef—10d....... 0 3s. 4d. 
ia, oo wee ‘= +. FOR Ate om 
© Die deses > 2 o © -Giiesat. 0 3s. 9d. 
© WB sksiide °° @|? Veal—10d....... 0 8s. 9d. 
© OO cxudbes oe Beef—10d....... 0 3s. 4d. 
Wh , ean sere *. §.* Veal—10d...... 0 2s. 6d. 
fees = Quarter Lamb... ....<<c0< 0 5s. 6d. 
Pa aa aiaae “ 4 lbs. Beef—10d....... 0 3s. 4d. 
eli * Guowter LAMB. .<s.00060 0 4s. Od. 
a er “ 144 Ibs. Veal—S8d....... 0 9s. 8d. 
2 ere “yg 384 “ Beef—6d....... 0 1s. 9d. 
© TS cc os.cale ..-.. * — Sees 0 1s. 8d. 

£3 Os. 7d. 
$7 57-100. 
Reseved paymet in ful. 


Jams TITUS. 

By this account, it will be seen that, thirty-nine years ago, the best cuts of 
beef were sold by the “tip-top” butchers at ten pence a pound, mutton at 
nine pence, veal at nine pence and eight pence, and that a quarter of lamb 
cost from four shillings to five and six pence, that is, from fifty to sixty-eight 
cents. At that time, too, it also appears that accounts were still kept in 
pounds, shillings and pence, and then painfully reduced to dollars and cents, 
reckoning twenty shillings of twelve and a half cents to the pound. This 
practice continued for some years longer; for among the same papers is 
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another account dated 1833, which is in the sameform. The bill given above 
is fairly written in a clerkly accountant’s hand’; but the receipt and signature 
by the boss are in a scarcely legible scrawl, and the spelling rivals Artemus 
Ward’s. Are we therefore to conclude that, as meat has risen, butchers have 
risen with it? There are no bills for poultry, fish and vegetables among these 
papers, because those were “cash articles.” 
EXPERIENCE teaches, and although she has not many apt and thought- 
ful pupils who really learn her lessons and practise her precepts, there are few 
men who are not somewhat the wiser for her schooling. But who that has 
loved a younger friend, a child, a ward, a pupil, has not grieved in secret 
that, whether he profit by experience much or little, his profit enures only to 
himself! The parent gives the child passions, and appetites, and mental 
traits, and can give education, and sometimes wealth or competence, but can- 
not give that which would enhance the good in all these a hundred fold by 
affording protection against the evil there is in all—the fruit of his own expe- 
rience. The need of this is given with the barest provision of those; but 
this priceless acquirement is intransmissible. No man ever yet profited by 
the experience of his father. Few men know that experience; and those who 
do cannot understand its teachings until the time of life is past when they 
would be of service. The man who has been through perils may have learned 
how to avoid them; although even for him they may be only sad and’barren 
memories. For life does not turn upon itself; its course is straight onward; 
the experience of to-day is not like that of yesterday, or that which will 
come to-morrow. What experience does for him who is capable of its teach- 
ing is to increase knowledge, to quicken perception, to establish judgment. 
In brief, if we are thoughtful, it makes us wiser, but not therefore either bet- 
ter or happier. And this wisdom is to ourselves alone. If we put it into 
words, they who read may admire and wonder; but they cannot profit. 
For although they may have kept our counsel in their hearts, it is not until 
they have passed, or nearly passed, the peril through which our experience might 
have been their guide, that they know where they are, and see that this is the 
strait of which we told them. It is only after we have tried life that we can 
know how wise he was who warned us that it is vanity and vexation of spirit, 
And how sad would it be were it otherwise! Youth would cease to enjoy the 
present, and manhood to hope for the future. The world would become a 
prison-house full of men doomed to labor and to death. And this is the par- 
tial consolation that we have for our inability to leave our experience with 
our other acquisitions to our children as part of their inheritance. But the 
fruits of experience, which for the individual perish with the individual, 
endure for the community. This seems strange, but is true. That they do 
endure makes civilization possible. The individual always dies, and the mem- 
ory of experience, which is a part of himself, cannot be transferred to another 
and an isolated consciousness; the community never dies, and in-its constitu- 
tion is always old and always young. In it the teachings of experience are 
not transmitted; they endure. But even in communities, how little are they 
followed! Our advance is slow; we can trace it through thousands of years; 
and, after all the teachings of experience, man’s moral improvement seems 
in fact to be the result of an innate, essential improvement of his moral na- 
ture. He is better rather for what he is than for what he has learned. 

— Suppury, in Massachusetts, is a pleasant old town in Summer, and 
not without its literary and even poetical associations. Sudbury Oaks, and 
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the old Home Tavern—which, under the more dainty name of the “ Wayside 
Inn,” the fancy of Longfellow has made a place of pilgrimage for the wor- 
shippers of his muse—and Wayland Meadows, and Heard’s Island, and Sud- 
bury Causeway—some of whose mouldering willows remember the red coats 
of Burgoyne’s men marching by after the surrender—and Sudbury River 
loitering down to marry the Assabet in Concord, where Hawthorne had his 
home and Emerson finds rich pasture for essays, and now and then a song: 
these are a few of the remembrances that make it a pleasant pause to draw 
up at the Wayland hostelry, whose Indian name and ancient date still hang 
upon its fragmentary elm. It is a curious illustration of the difficult growth 
of our earlier New England towns in the wilderness to trace that of Sudbury. 
The first settlement was made or planted, as we find by the town record, in 
1635. Fifty-four settlers, or souls, as they are more respectfully nominated 
in the archives, came up from Boston and elsewhere, and pitched their tents 
around the inviting meadows through which the gentle Sudbury stream car- 
ried their corn and hay to market, and brought them shad from the sea, 
Within the recollection of many of the older farmers now living, the finest 
Merrimac shad were often plenty at ten cents apiece. About the same golden 
period, it appears, by Squire Howes’ old account-book, that the best Jamaica 
rum cost little more than a dollar and a half a gallon; so that, if thirst was 
easily provoked, its antidote was cheaply obtained. Connecticut Valley was 
then about what Wisconsin is now, but far less easily reached. This was long 
before Bishop Berkeley had written his famous verse, but the spirit of migra- 
tion led the bolder souls further west. These adventurous men penetrated 
the forest some three miles beyond, and founded what is now Old Sudbury, 
while the original settlement went partially to decay. This hamlet on the 
hill commands a noble view of Nobscot and Wachuset, and for the skilled 
eye a blue glimpse of the Soracte-like crest of Monadnoc; but it had not 
many natural resources, and, as the woods got thinned and the fields worn 
out, and shad cost double, and the good spirit got watered and was twice as 
dear, the more vigorous and restless of these now dissatisfied souls returned 
to their ancient settlement and founded, in 1723, the New Church of East 
Sudbury, as the parish was now called. At a still later day, East Sudbury 
got christened by the pretty pastoral appellation of Wayland, with some 
reference also to the master of logic who was then President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Many a good preacher and teacher came back from this college to 
honor his native town. Rev. Jared Heard was one of these ministers, in 
whose early death, perhaps, New England lost another Ware. But the 
one distinction of Wayland is this: it was the first spot in the United 
States to set the example of a free public library, which was estab- 
lished mainly through the active interest of the Rev. John Burt 
Wight, a learned theologian, who was ordained minister of Wayland 
in 1815. This gentleman is too much of a student to be widely known; 
but ask the librarian of Harvard College to enumerate the scholars of 
New England, and Mr. Sibley would probably mention Mr. Wight’s name 
among the first. Happening to be Representative for Middlesex in 1851, he 
got from the Legislature an act granting the power to maintain free public 
libraries in every town of the Commonwealth. Thereupon Wayland estab- 
lished one. Old Sudbury followed, and several neighboring towns, among 
them the pleasant town of Boston. “ Buta fig for your dates,” we think 
we hear some impatient owl or moping critic to the moon complain. What 
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have all these brilliant facts to do with THz Gauaxy? Nothing, sir, no more 
than with the Aurora Borealis; and if we grow too boreal in our statements, 
let us in all sweet brevity of expeditious narration conclude and wind up, and 
finally come to a close, like a lingering symphony of Beethoven. One day 
last January the gentry of Wayland, in astonishing numbers, flocked to their 
minister’s door and enacted that highly popular play of “A Surprise Party,” 
and these lines, contributed by Dr. T. W. Parsons, were the pleasant epilogue : 

No silver wedding summons us, nor gold, 

To speak our love, that grows in growing old, 

For one whose gift hath been, with voice or pen, 

To grace the festivals of other men, 

Bestowing golden apples, fair and fit, 

In silver pictures—those of Holy Writ— 

To mingle blessings, by the bed of pain, 

With smiles of hope, and oft with pity’s rain ; 

To be our sunshine, in the jocund hour, 

And thrill the Sacred House with words of power. 


Good words, good works, good counsel, and good heart 
Have been, good man! thy skill and only art. 

If half a century of toilful hands, 

And busy brain, leave thee no lord of lands, 

Be this thy riches—that we count thee more 

Than all such treasure as men seek in ore: 

Rich in the ruby of a conscience clean— 

Rich in those hairs that dignify thy mien— 

Rich in thy people’s love, who, most of all, 

Count themselves rich that heaven prolongs thy call. 

—— Joun RvskIn has recently published a letter about the drama, which 
letter, like most of what he writes, has teaching for its purpose, and, like 
much of what he writes, teaches falsely. Having given two-thirds of his 
letter, after his fashion, to a dogmatic dissertation upon matters and things 
in general, he comes to his point, which is a certain incident in the pantomime 
of “ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” as it was recently performed at Lon- 
don. The forty thieves were girls; their forty companions were girls; there 
were four hundred and forty fairies who were girls; there was a boat race, 
and the rowers were girls; a scene in the forest with girl flowers; a girl 
chandelier, and a rainbow made of girls. One would suppose that Mr. Rus- 
kin had a surfeit of girls. But he writes about one particular girl—a little 
creature of eight or nine years old, who played the part of one of Ali Baba’s 
children, and who, when her father drives his donkey, laden with gold, in 
among the rest of his suffering, poverty-stricken family, dances a pas des 
deux with the donkey—said donkey being performed as to his fore quarters 
by one actor, and as to his hind quarters by another; but whether these 
actors also were girls, mankind, as far as human testimony goes, is left in 
ignorance ; wherefrom we may nevertheless gather that most probably they 
were not girls. Well, Mr. Ruskin says of this little girl that she danced her 
dance with the two half donkeys beautifully and simply ; that she was not an 
infant prodigy ; that there was no evidence in the finish and strength of her 
motion that she had been put to continual torture through half her eight or 
nine years; that she did nothing more than any child well taught, but pain- 
lessly, might easily do, but danced her joyful dance with perfect grace, spirit, 
sweetness and self-forgetfulness. This said in substance, and partly in words, 
he adds, “and through all-the vast theatre, full of English fathers, mothers 
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and children, there was not one hand lifted to give her a sign of praise but 
mine.” Hence Mr. Ruskin draws dreadful conclusions as to the tastes and 
moral nature of the British public, which did applaud forty girl thieves for 
lighting together forty cigars; the consequence of which Ruskinward was 
that he “ fell a thinking and saw little more of the piece, except as an ugly 
and disgusting dream.” Doubtless he set the piece down as “base,” and the 
girls as “ base” for dancing and being made into flowers and rainbows, and 
the public as “ base” for encouraging their iniquity by money and applause. 
Mr. Ruskin doubtless thought that in his remark of this incident he had laid 
his hand upon the key of the dramatic secret. So he had; but he turned it 
with a great flourish, the wrong way. He has locked himself and his follow- 
ers out. Did he expect that fifteen hundred or two thousand people would 
come together and pay money to see a girl of eight or nine years dance, having 
nothing remarkable in her performance either for finish or strength, and doing 
nothing more than any well-taught child might do? Why should they go to 
the theatre for that, at cost of time, trouble, and money? But the little girl 
danced “ with perfect grace, sweetness and self-forgetfulness.” Well, and if 
she did, Mr. Ruskin, do you suppose that every English mother and father 
there did not know of another little girl who could do the same, and, as far 
as they were concerned, better? They came to see what they could not see 
at home; and they were right. There is no greater critical folly than that 
which demands the presentation upon the stage, especially for audiences of 
average culture, of that simple nature or bald representation of every-day 
life which some folk regard as the only way of holding the mirror up to 
nature. Art is not nature, or the mere imitation of nature. Turner's paint- 
ings, which Mr. Ruskin so much and so justly admires, are, the best of them, 
much more and much less than nature. But aside from the critical question, 
people go to the theatre to be amused, to be taken out of their daily life. 
They have done so always, as well in Shakespeare’s day as in ours; and 
Shakespeare’s plays are no more simple nature than Turner’s pictures are, 
They are as much out of the common experience of most men and women as 
girl flowers and girl rainbows. They afford amusement of a higher order 
than that which is to be derived from pantomimes, but the amusement is in 
both cases dependent upon the fact that what is presented is something more 
than any child, or any man or woman sees, and knows, and does, in daily life. 
This is the secret of all public entertainment, whether of a Ligh or low order; 
and Mr. Ruskin never showed the weak side of his critical faculty more 
plainly than in his slur upon British fathers and mothers for passing by un- 
noticed a performance which he himself confesses that they could have seen 
without coming to the theatre. , 

“THE MaaGno.ia” is the title of a recently printed volume of poems 
by Mr. Parsons, a poet with whose productions we can find. only the very 
uncommon fault that there are too few of them. Mr. Parsons has a marked 
and peculiar power of poetie expression as well as the poet’s gifts of insight 
and of fancy—a combination not always found even in those whom the world 
accepts, for a time at least, as seers and singers. Many years ago the author 
of “The Magnolia” won distinction by a single production—his “ Lines 
upon a bust of Dante,” in which the world found expressed for the first time, 
with rare felicity of phrase and a direct simplicity which only comes of real 
inspiration, the emotions which are awakened by the counterfeit presentment 
of the great Florentine poet. We had all felt, but until Mr. Parsons spoke, 
no one had said, 
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How stern of lineament, how grim, 
The father was of Tuscan song! 


or called him, what he now is to us forever, 
The marble man of many woes. 


We had all wondered if this face could be that of him who had loved and 
hoped to be loved by the heroine of the “Vita Nuova,” the angelic guide of 
the “ Paradiso;” but it was he who has since then made the best existing 
translations from Dante who first gave our wonder voice in his lines: 

Faithful if this wan image be, 

No dream his life was, but a fight ; 

Could any Beatrice see 

A lover in that anchorite? 

To that cold Ghibelline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, vailed with heavenly light, 
In circles of eternal flame ? 

Amid the other beauties of these passages how fine, how impressive are the 
inversions “the father was of Tuscan song ” and “ the visions came of Beauty, 
vailed.” 

The translations from the “ Divina Comedia” which we have mentioned 
are of a few books of the “ Purgatorio,” and they have been printed only for 
private circulation. And of the volume which is the occasion of our remarks 
a very small edition also has been printed. It is a-superb quarto, and like 
the Dante, is in the elegant typography of Wilson of Cambridge. So few 
buyers would be found for so expensive a volume that to publish even such 
popular favorites as Tennyson and Longfellow in this form would help any 
publisher well on the road to ruin. It is a collection of fugitive pieces most 
of which are much lighter in tone than the verses by which Mr. Parsons is 
known. But few of them are without lines full of insight and of meaning. To 
give our readers a taste of their quality, we quote the following passages from 
a poem “ To the Lilac,” the first of which is tinged with a delicate humor: 

Thou, too, recall’st the tender time 
After my primer, ere my prime, 
When love was born, and life was rhyme. 


My morning ramble all alone, 
My moonlight walk by haunted stone, 
My love that ere it fledged was flown. 


But these stanzas are in a vein more serious, although not less sweet and 
delicate : 
O! lilac, thou art come in June, 


When ail our orioles are in tune; 
Thy doom is—to be withering soon. 


And s0, farewell ; for other flowers 
Must have their day ; and mortal powers 
Cannot love all things at all hours. 


How tenderly, how impressively these last lines tell a truth that we all 
must learn, and which, until we understand it and know that our lilacs are 
neither unloved nor forgotten, is full of sadness! As we have said, Mr, 
Parsons writes too little of such poetry. 
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"THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


ESTABLIS 


HED 1861. 





THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TRA TRADE. 





proprietors of Tue Great Amerrean Tea 
aoe ecame fully convinced, several years 
ago, that the consumers of Tea and Cotfee were 
pay too many and too large profits on these 
articles of every-day consumption, and therefore 
organized Tur Great AmeRican Tks Company, 
to do away, as far as possible, with these enor- 
mous drains upon the O »nsumers, and to supply 
them with these necessaries at the smallest pos- 
—, price. 
ive our readers an-idea of the profits which 
tha m made in the Tea trade, we will start 
with the American houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese fac- 


tors. 3 
ist, The Ameriqan house in China or Japan | 


makes large profits on their sales or shipments 
—and some of the richest retired merchants in 


this country have made their immense fortunes | 


through their hou es in China. 


2d, The Banker makes large profits upon the | 


foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas 

8d, The Insporter makes a profit of 30 to 50 
per cent. in many cases. 

4th, On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sel's it to the Speculator in 
invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average 
profit fabout 10 per cent. 

5th, The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale 
Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per 


cen'. 

6th, The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
‘Wholesale Grocér in lots to suit his trade, at 
4a ra of about 10 per cent. 

th, The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Re- 
tail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th, the Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THK PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these x1cur profits 
as many brokera:es, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages and waste, and add the origina! cost of the 
Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we 
can sell so very much lower than other dealers 

We propose to do away with ail these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, s'orages, comp- 
erages and waste, with the exception of a small 
commissivn paid for purchasing to our corre- 


spondents in Ch na und Japan, one cartage and | 


a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large 
sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplyicg Clubs 
throughout the country, consumers in all parts 


of the United States can receive their Teas at | 


the same prices (wito the small additional ex- 
pense of transportation) as though they bought 
thew at our warehouses in this city. 
Some parties inquire of us how they shall pro- 
to get up a clud. The answer is simply 
this: Let each person wishing to join in a club, 
say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select 
th kind and price from our Price List, as pub- 
lished in the paper or in our circulars. Write 
the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 


and when the club is complete send it to us bv | 


mail, and we wil! put each party’s goods in 
separate packeges, and mark the name upo 

them, with the cost, so there need be no confu 

sion in their distribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders, and uo more. ‘The cos 
of transportation the mem”ers of the,ciub can 
divide equitably among themsel es. 


The funds to pry for the goods ordered can be 
sent by drafts on New York, by Post-oftlice Money 
Orders, or by Express, as | ay suit the cou en- 
ience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send 
the goods by Express, to ** collect on delivery.” 

Hereafcer we wil. send a complimentary pack- 
age to the party getting up the Vlub. Our 
profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we 
can afford. We send no complimentary pack- 
age to Clubs of less than $30. 





The Company have se.ected the followin 
kinds from their stock, which they recommen 
to meet the wants of Clubs. They are sold at 

argo Prices, the same as the Company sell 





} them in: New York, as the list of prices will 
show. 

| All goods sold are warranted to give satisfac- 
| tion. 
} 





PRICH LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green}, S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per pound 
| GREEN TE _ 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $l 25 
| per pound, 
MIXED, 70c.,-80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best “4 25 per pound. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c.,. best $1 per 
pound. 
IMPER eg ere best $1 25 per pound. 
ENGLtsH BRE “AST (B 10k "80 -» 90, 
1, $1 10, best $1 25 er por 


GUNPOW DER (Green), #1: 25, oe $1 50. 





CLUB ORDER. 


Ouivet, Mich., Jan. 29, 1867. 
| To the Great spree in Tea Company, Nos. 31 and 
| 33 Ves reet, New York 
I ordered for Olivet 
ed in due time, and 








i} m. Reailyv ti x- 
© be contagious, tor 
1 ir neighborhood 
giin sedi I 
} hu robabiy send 
again in a fewdays. Mrs. Lugersoll, who was 
principal mover in clu ) No. l, seuds her respects 
for the complimentary pack«g ind sayy she 
| drinks her tea with more re han she has for 
| many years before. Very tru purs, 
E. I. INGEKSOL L 
|) bs. 
| 6 Japan.ceescoorseet. Shallier, at $1....$6 00 
} ete cooercoe Andrew t%12 325 
2 1 Japan, ‘ it 3 2 50 
] 2 B Butler, a: $1 25 i 25 
" yn Cole, at $1 25 1 25 
2 VN. Brooks, at $1 2 2 20 
1 Imperial... M. Bradnor, at$i 25. 4 25 
1 Japaneccc-cvo vee E. Bordweil, at $1 25.. 125 
1 Imperia!.... ....-J. Barns, at $1 25..... 1 25 
| md 1s 1eTs. 
Petccwcceccceesees seccceccuecsesone & 
P. 8.—All towns, viliages an ufactories, 


of men are engaged, by 
reduce the cost of 
one-third, by send- 


where a large 
ciubo ng t wether, tney can 
their Teas and C /ff-es about 
ng directly to the 


numoder 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


NOS. 


81 AND 88 VESEY 


STREET. 


POST OFFICE BOX, No. 5,643, NEW YORK CLYY. 
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SL ADAVIS & SPEER 


Designed by A. W. Warren 


NOT TO HESITATE.” —Page 119. 





“* Lawrence, I ask YOU, SOLEMNLY, 





